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Alcohol  — we  celebrate  with  it,  unwind 
with  it  and  sometimes  we  even  drown  our 
sorrows  in  it.  Its  the  drug  of  choice  for 
most  Ontarians  and  one  that,  when  used 
excessively  or  inappropriately,  can  have 
devastating  consequences  for  our  friends, 
families  and  communities.  It  is  also  a legal 
product  that,  when  properly  regulated, 
managed  and  consumed,  can  enhance  social 
functions  and  contribute  to  the  local  econo- 
my. Our  challenge  as  public  officials,  busi- 
ness leaders  and  community  members  is 
to  find  a balance  of  education,  policy  and 
enforcement  measures  that  will  respect 
individual  and  economic  concerns  without 
compromising  public  health  and  safety. 

Although  the  power  to  regulate  alcohol 
rests  largely  in  the  hands  of  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments,  local  municipalities  bear 
many  of  the  costs  associated  with  alcohol 
misuse.  The  following  are  some  examples: 

• Car,  motorcycle,  boat  and  snow- 
mobile crashes  place  great  demands 
on  emergency  police,  fire  and  ambu- 
lance services,  as  well  as  on  social 
welfare  and  treatment  services. 

• Alcohol-related  petty  crime,  public 
disturbances  and  property  damage 
can  have  a negative  impact  on  tourism, 
community  salety  and  qualit)'  of  life. 

• Cix  alcohol  sales  and  service  practices, 
particularly  in  low-income  or  small 


geographic  areas,  can  sap  the  economic 
vitality  of  local  businesses,  decrease 
property  values  and  speed  neighbor- 
hood decline. 

• Ineffective  controls  on  the  sale,  service 
and  consumption  of  alcohol  on  munic- 
ipal property  or  at  municipal  events 
can  result  in  casualties,  loss  of  revenues 
and  even  lawsuits. 

The  harmful  consequences  of  alcohol 
misuse  and  mismanagement  — and  the 
potential  benefits  of  effective  regulation  and 
responsible  sales,  service  and  consumption 
practices  — have  not  gone  unnoticed  at  the 
local  level.  Across  the  province,  individuals, 
community  groups,  police  forces,  licensed 
establishments  and  local  governments  are 
taking  action  on  alcohol-related  problems. 

A growing  number  of  towns  and  cities,  for 
example,  are  adopting  alcohol  risk  manage- 
ment policies.  They  are  also  delivering  a 
variety  of  health-promotion  programs  and 
services  to  better  manage  alcohol  consump- 
tion and  its  consequences  to  individuals  and 
their  communities.  Similarly,  more  and  more 
licensed  establishments  are  reducing  their 
liability  by  training  staff  to  serve  alcohol 
responsibly. 

Communitifs  Tiikr  Action!  dv.xws  upon 
these  initiatives  and  provides  a proactive 
approach  to  reducing  alcohol-related  prob- 
lems. The  guide  offers  a wide  range  of 
practical  examples  and  applications,  high- 
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lighting  the  main  issues  that  communities 
face  in  their  efforts  to  improve  health  and 
safety.  Whether  you  are  addressing  these 
issues  on  an  individual  or  a group  level, 
Communities  Take  Action!  WiW  be  an 
invaluable  resource. 

Communities  Take  Action!  examine 
three  complementary  areas  where  communi- 
ties can,  and  do,  play  positive  roles  in  mini- 
mizing alcohol-related  harm: 

• Community  education  and  mobi- 
lization. Examples  include  support 
for  community  coalitions  working  to 
prevent  injuries,  promote  health  and 
improve  neighborhood  safety;  public 
education  regarding  the  responsibilities 
of  social  hosts;  recreation  programs 
for  young  people;  recognition  pro- 
grams for  responsible  bar  and  restau- 
rant owners;  en-hanced  server  training 
for  community  groups  that  hold 
licensed  events. 

• Development  of  policies,  bylaws 
and  resolutions.  Examples  include 
developing  a municipal  alcohol  policy 
to  reduce  alcohol-related  liability, 
injuries  and  other  problems;  and 
using  council  resolutions  and  board 

of  health  reports  to  highlight  local 
problems,  gain  media  exposure  and 
influence  alcohol  policy  at  other 
levels  of  government. 

• Monitoring  and  enforcement.  For 

example,  using  street  maps  to  track 
the  relationship  between  alcohol- 
related  problems  and  licensed  estab- 
lishments and  retail  outlets;  conducting 


random  breath  testing  to  reduce 
drinking  and  driving. 

We  recognize  that  these  initiatives  involve 
a broad  range  of  people  and  approaches.  As 
a result,  we  provide  information  that  will  be 
particularly  useful  to  the  following  individuals: 

• local  public  health,  planning 
and  recreation  staff 

• elected  officials 

• enforcement  officers 

• LCBO  and  LLBO  staff 

• alcohol  retailers 

• bar  and  restaurant  owners 

• employers 

• educators  and  college  and 
university  administrators 

• chambers  of  commerce  and 
merchants’  associations 

• service  clubs 

• coalitions  to  prevent  injury  and 
substance  abuse,  and  interested 
community  groups 

• local  residents. 

How  to  Use 
This  Guide 

Communities  Take  Action!  is  divided  into  five 
sections.  Section  1 provides  an  overview  of 
alcohol  consumption  in  Ontario  and  discusses 
federal  and  provincial  controls  on  alcohol. 
Section  2 outlines  local  powers  with  respect 
to  alcohol  and  addresses  issues  such  as  land 
use,  licensing  and  legislation.  Section  3 exam- 
ines key  areas  where  local  communities  can 
make  a difference,  including  managing  alco- 
hol availability,  regulating  municipal  facili- 
ties, offering  server  training,  and  providing 
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more  effective  monitoring  and  enforcement. 
Section  4 identifies  practical  steps  that  local 
residents,  policy-makers,  enforcement  officers, 
community  groups,  bar  and  restaurant  own- 
ers, and  others  can  take  to  reduce  alcohol- 
related  problems  in  their  communities. 
Finally,  Section  5 provides  tools  and  resources 
for  action.  We  have  also  appended  practical 
documents  such  as  a sample  board  of  health 
report  and  a sample  alcohol  risk  management 
policy,  that  may  be  useful  to  municipalities. 

Each  section  opens  with  a “success  story” 
in  which  community  members  responded 
to  a problem  with  innovative  initiatives.  We 
hope  that  these  examples  will  inspire  you  to 
find  equally  effective  solutions  for  similar 
situations  in  your  community.  To  facilitate 
information-sharing  and  collaboration,  we 
have  listed  an  array  of  resources  for  you  to 
draw  upon,  including  the  names  of  the  people 
who  developed  or  implemented  the  programs 
highlighted  in  each  section-opener.  We  en- 
courage you  to  contact  them  to  find  out  how 
to  develop  similar  programs  in  your  com- 
munity. We  have  also  provided  a compre- 
hensive list  of  organizations  and  print  and 
on-line  resources  that  local  residents,  munic- 
ipal officials,  police  officers,  licensed  estab- 
lishments and  community  groups  alike  will 
find  useful.  Finally,  to  help  you  get  started, 
we  have  included  12  questionnaires  to  assist 
you  in  identifying  priorities  for  action  in 
various  settings. 

Wc  hope  that  this  guide  will  help 
you  to  make  your  communir)'  a .safer,  more 
plea.sant  place  to  live  and  work  — and  we 
look  forward  to  including  your  success  story 
in  a future  edition. 
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SECTION  1 


From  Survivor  to  Activist:  A Personal  Story 

by  Doug  Abemethy 


Imagine  waking  up  in  a hospital  trauma  unit  and  being  told  that  your  1 5-year-old  brother  had  been  killed  by 
a drunk  driver  the  previous  night.  You  would  wish  that  you  had  died  with  him.  I should  know,  because  this  is 
what  happened  to  me  on  May  15,  1981.  More  than  15  years  later,  and  after  several  operations  and  various  treat- 
ments, I am  still  recovering  from  that  fatal  night.  Drinking  and  driving  changed  my  life  and  the  lives  of  my 
family  members.  That’s  why,  in  1994, 1 decided  to  form  a community  coalition  to  give  local  residents  a voice. 

Since  then  our  group  has  continued  the  fight  against  drunk  driving  and  kept  the  issue  in  the  minds  of 
politicians  and  the  public.  Our  30  members  hold  monthly  meetings  to  brainstorm  and  organize  events.  Recent 
activities  have  included  organizing  speakers  for  public  meetings  at  our  local  hospital  and  speaking  with  high 
school  students  about  the  consequences  of  drinking  and  driving.  During  our  annual  spring  campaign,  “Arrive 
Alive,”  we  organized  mall  displays  and  even  successfully  lobbied  our  mayor  to  designate  May  as  “Arrive 
Alive/Drive  Sober  Month.” 

In  February,  1995  we  also  established  an  Operation  Lookout  program  in  Orillia.  This  is  a community- 
based  program  that  encourages  citizens  to  report  drunk  drivers  to  the  police.  Through  fundraising  efforts,  we 
printed  posters,  pamphlets  and  wallet  cards  for  this  program,  as  well  as  developed  public  seivace  announcements 
that  are  played  regularly  on  the  local  radio  station.  In  1996,  we  launched  Operation  Lookout  Marina  at  the  Pon 
of  Orillia,  a similar  program  for  reporting  impaired  boaters  to  the  police.  At  the  launch  of  the  program,  police 
officers  performed  a mock  apprehension  of  an  impaired  boater. 

Being  involved  in  a community  coalition  takes  time  and  effort.. .and  at  times,  I wonder  how  much  has 
changed  since  1981.  After  all,  drinking  and  driving  is  still  the  principal  killer  of  young  adults.  Yet  I’ll  know 
that  all  of  our  efforts  have  been  worthwhile  when  we  see  a significant  decrease  in  the  problem. 

For  more  information  on  Orillia  Against  Drunk  Driving  or  other  anti-drinking  and  driving  initiatives,  call 
Doug  Abemethy  at  705~325'4l  16. 
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Alcohol  Use  in  Ontario 


Alcohol  is  the  most  widely  consumed  non- 
medicinal  drug  in  the  world  and,  contrary 
to  popular  belief,  is  actually  associated  with 
higher  rates  of  illness,  injury  and  death  than 
all  illicit  drugs  combined.  Enormous  personal, 
health  and  social  costs  are  associated  with 
alcohol  consumption.  Researchers  have  found 
that  individuals  who  consume  more  than  two 
drinks  per  day  or  at  one  sitting  put  themselves 
and  others  at  greater  risk  of  injury  and  of 
adverse  health  and  social  problems.  Drinking 
to  intoxication  is  associated  with  an  increased 
risk  of  alcohol  dependence;  work,  school  and 
family  problems;  conflicts  with  the  law  as  a 
result  of  drinking  and  driving;  and  property 
damage  and  alcohol-related  assaults,  includ- 
ing sexual  assault.  Both  periodic  and  sus- 
tained long-term  abuse  of  alcohol  can  lead  to 
damage  to  the  nervous  system,  cancer,  gas- 
trointestinal disorders,  liver  disease,  psychiatric 
complications  and  reproductive  disorders. 

In  addition  to  the  health  and  social 
costs,  liability  issues  also  arise.  According  to 
alcohol  liability  expert  Robert  Solomon,  in 
recent  years  the  number  and  types  of  alcohol- 
related  civil  suits  have  increased  dramatically 
across  Canada  and  particularly  in  Ontario. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  it  is  not  only 
bars  and  restaurants  that  are  being  sued. 
Claims  can  also  be  brought  against  munici- 
palities, universities,  government  alcohol 
outlets,  private  stK'ial  hosts  and  service  clubs 


who  fail  to  control  alcohol  service  and  con- 
sumption on  their  properties  or  during  one 
of  their  events. 

Much  has  been  written  in  recent 
years  on  ways  to  lower  the  health  and  social 
costs  associated  with  alcohol.  In  1997,  the 
Addiction  Research  Foundation  (ARF)  re- 
leased new  guidelines  on  low-risk  drinking. 
The  guidelines  incorporate  recent  findings 
on  the  health  benefits  of  alcohol  for  adults, 
as  well  as  long-standing  research  on  the  links 
between  alcohol  and  injuries,  suicides  and 
homicides.  These  guidelines  recommend  a 
daily  maximum  of  two  standard  drinks ^ for 
healthy  adults  and  weekly  maximums  of  14 
drinks  for  men  and  nine  drinks  for  women. 
People  who  choose  to  drink  are  advised  to 
do  so  slowly  to  avoid  intoxication,  wait  at 
least  one  hour  ber^'een  drinks  and  take  alco- 
hol with  food  and  non-alcoholic  beverages. 

The  guidelines  also  discuss  situations 
when  it  is  inappropriate  to  consume  alcohol. 
People  who  should  abstain  or  limit  their  con- 
sumption to  fewer  than  the  daily  and  weekly 
limits  set  out  above  include  those  who  are  on 
certain  medications,  have  personal  or  familv 
histories  of  drinking  problems,  arc  pregnant, 
arc  trving  to  conceive  or  are  hreast-teeding. 
will  be  performing  activities  requiring  alert- 
ne.ss,  concentration  or  pl-wsical  coordination 
(such  as  driving  or  operating  equipment). 
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are  responsible  for  public  order  or  the  safety 
of  others,  or  are  otherwise  restricted  from 
drinking.  Researchers  do  not  recommend 
that  anyone  start  drinking  or  increase  con- 
sumption as  a result  of  these  guidelines.  In 
particular,  those  who  wish  to  lower  their 
risk  of  heart  disease  are  advised  to  consider 
less  risky  alternatives  such  as  exercise,  better 
nutrition  and  stopping  smoking. 

Below  are  selected  facts  on  alcohol 
consumption  and  its  effects  among  various 
groups  in  Ontario.  We  hope  this  information 
will  provide  a foundation  for  the  other  sec- 
tions of  this  guide  and  serv'e  as  a spring- 
board for  action. 

Alcohol  Use  Among 
Ontarians 

• In  1996,  79.3  per  cent  of  Ontario 
adults  drank  alcohol.  Twelve  per  cent 
reported  heavy  drinking  (consuming 
five  or  more  drinks  at  a single  sitting 
weekly),  and  2.2  per  cent  of  all  respon- 
dents reported  consuming  1 5 or  more 
drinks  on  a weekly  basis.  Twelve  per 
cent  of  Ontario  drinkers  (19  per  cent 
of  men  and  6 per  cent  of  women) 
reported  drinking  five  or  more  drinks 
in  a single  sitting  weekly  (Adlaf,  Ivis 
et  al.,  1997). 

• Alcohol  is  a factor  in  47  per  cent  of 
all  motor  vehicle  fatalities,  75  per 
cent  of  snowmobile  and  marine  vehi- 
cle deaths,  60  per  cent  of  homicides, 
40  per  cent  of  falls  and  30  per  cent 
of  suicides,  drownings  and  fire-related 
deaths  and  injuries  across  Ontario. 


Drivers  in  the  25  to  34  age  group  are 
involved  in  the  largest  proportion  of 
alcohol-related  crashes  among  all  age 
groups.  Ninety  per  cent  of  drivers 
involved  in  such  crashes  are  male 
(Bierness,  Simpson  et  al.,  1996;  West, 
Giesbrecht  & Pius,  1995,  Anglin,  1995). 

• Alcohol  has  a harmful  effect  on  the 
work,  studies,  employment  opportu- 
nities, financial  position,  friendships, 
family  life  or  health  of  one  in  three 
current  or  former  drinkers  in  Ontario 
(West,  Giesbrecht  & Pius,  1995; 
Anglin,  1995). 

• Alcohol  costs  Ontario  taxpayers  and 
businesses  an  estimated  $2.9  billion 
annually  in  lost  productivity,  law 
enforcement  and  health  care  services 
(Single,  Robson  et  al.,  1996). 

• Babies  born  to  women  who  drink 
during  pregnancy  are  at  increased 
risk  of  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  (FAS) 
or  possible  fetal  alcohol  effects  (FAE), 
conditions  characterized  by  slow  growth 
before  and  after  birth,  facial  deformi- 
ties such  as  a thin  upper  lip  and  short 
openings  between  eyelids,  damage  to 
the  central  nervous  system,  long-term 
developmental  disabilities,  cognitive 
problems  and/or  behavioral  disorders 
(Health  Canada,  October  1996). 
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Alcohol  Use  Among 
Students  in  High 
School,  College 
and  University 

• Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  Grade  13 
students  reported  consuming  alcohol 
in  1997.  Of  student  drinkers,  40  per 
cent  reported  becoming  drunk  and 
40  per  cent  reported  consuming  five 
or  more  drinks  on  at  least  one  occasion 
in  the  year  before  the  survey.  Of  high 
school  students  with  licences,  about 
one  in  six  reported  driving  within  an 
hour  of  consuming  two  or  more  drinks 
(Adlaf,  Ivis  & Smart,  1997). 

• Among  university  students,  95  per 
cent  reported  drinking  in  1993,  while 
19  per  cent  reported  drinking  and  dri- 
ving. Nearly  one-quarter  reported  that 
in  the  year  prior  to  the  survey,  they  had 
been  assaulted  by  someone  who  had 
been  drinking;  43  per  cent  reported 
being  insulted  or  humiliated  by  some- 
one who  had  been  drinking  (Gliksman, 
Newton-Taylor  et  al  1994). 

Alcohol  Use  Among 
Street  Youth 

• Ninety-five  per  cent  ol  street  youth 
drink  alcohol,  consuming,  on  average, 
1 8 drinks  per  week  (Smart,  Adlat  et  al., 
1992). 

• In  1992,  more  than  three-quarters 
of  street  youth  reptirted  having  had 


alcohol  problems  within  their  families, 
and  over  one-third  cited  these  as  rea- 
sons for  leaving  home.  Fifty  one  per 
cent  of  females  reported  leaving  home 
for  this  reason,  compared  with  31  per 
cent  of  males  (Smart,  Adlaf  et  al.,  1992). 

Public  Attitudes 
Toward  Alcohol 
Consumption 

• Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  Ontarians 
want  government  messages  about 
the  dangers  of  alcohol  to  increase  or 
remain  the  same  (Anglin,  1995; 

West,  Giesbrecht  & Pius  1995). 

• Roughly  80  per  cent  support  more 
efforts  to  prevent  drunken  customers 
from  being  served  alcohol  (Anglin, 
1995;  West,  Giesbrecht  & Pius  1995). 

• Seventy-eight  per  cent  think  alcoholic 
beverages  should  cart)'  warning  labels 
(Anglin,  1995;  West,  Giesbrecht  &: 
Pius  1995). 

• Seventy-six  per  cent  want  taxes  on 
alcoholic  beverages  to  increase  or 
remain  the  same  (Anglin,  1995; 

West.  Giesbrecht  Pius  1995). 

• Sevenn'-three  per  cent  think  alcoholic 
beverages  should  not  be  sold  in  corner 
stores  (Anglin.  199S;  West.  Giesbrecht 

Pius  199S). 

• h'ittv-five  per  cent  of  Ontarians  v.-ant 
the  minimum  drinking  age  to  remain 
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the  same,  and  41  per  cent  want  it  raised 
(Anglin,  1995;  West,  Giesbrecht  & Pius 
1995). 

How  Alcohol 
Is  Regulated 

Low-risk  drinking  guidelines,  although  impor- 
tant health-promotion  tools,  are  not  enough 
to  lower  the  incidence  of  alcohol-related  prob- 
lems within  the  general  population.  To  be 
effective,  they  must  be  complemented  by  a 
range  of  policy,  environmental  and  enforce- 
ment measures  that  reinforce  and  reward 
responsible  sales,  service  and  consumption 
of  alcohol. 

Over  the  years,  Ontarians  have  come  to 
understand  that  alcohol  is  a product  like  few 
others  — one  that,  when  misused,  can  cause 
significant  problems  to  individuals  and  soci- 
ety. It  is  also  a product  that  is  readily  avail- 
able — more  than  75  per  cent  of  Ontarians 
live  within  1 0 minutes  of  a bar  or  liquor  store. 
To  reduce  and  prevent  alcohol- related  harm, 
we  have  developed  a sophisticated  system  to 
control  alcohol  availability;  for  example,  we 
have  policies  that  affect  the  price  of  alcohol. 
The  higher  the  price,  the  less  total  alcohol 
consumed  by  the  population  at  large.  The 
lower  the  average  alcohol  consumption,  the 
lower  the  incidence  of  alcohol-related  prob- 
lems among  the  general  population  (Edwards, 
Anderson  et  al.,  1994). 

We  also  control  alcohol  availability  by 
granting  certain  agencies  (e.g..  Liquor  Control 
Board  of  Ontario,  Brewers  Retail)  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  buy,  distribute  and  sell  beer,  wine 
and  spirits.  Such  monopolies,  whether  run  by 


the  government  or  the  private  sector,  usually 
succeed  in  balancing  consumer  demands  with 
public  health  and  safety. 

Another  way  to  control  alcohol  avail- 
ability is  by  encouraging  responsible  service 
practices  through  licensing.  It  is  against  the 
law,  for  example,  to  serve  alcohol  to  minors 
and  people  who  are  drunk.  It  is  also  against 
the  law  to  over-serve  customers.  If  bar  and 
restaurant  owners  break  these  rules,  they  may 
be  fined  or  have  their  liquor  licences  suspended 
or  revoked. 

In  addition  to  controls  on  alcohol 
availability,  we  have  also  developed  a fairly 
effective  system  to  regulate  alcohol  advertis- 
ing and  promotion.  In  Ontario,  guidelines 
set  out  what  is  and  what  is  not  permitted  in 
alcohol  advertising  and  promotion,  and  they 
establish  when  items  must  be  submitted  for 
review  and  clearance  before  being  shown  to 
the  public.  This  process  guards  against  the 
irresponsible  promotion  of  alcohol  products 
and,  in  particular,  against  practices  such  as 
advertising  to  children  and  underage  youth. 

Finally,  we  use  a variety  of  education, 
training  and  enforcement  measures  to  in- 
fluence alcohol  sales  and  service  practices; 
to  change  high-risk  consumption  patterns, 
such  as  binge  drinking  and  drinking  while 
on  certain  medications;  and  to  protect  indi- 
viduals and  communities  from  social  prob- 
lems such  as  drinking  and  driving  and 
alcohol-related  violence.  Examples  include 
the  Ontario  hospitality  industry’s  SmartServe 
program;  the  provincial  Liquor  Control 
Board’s  Challenge  and  Refusal  Program  for 
customers  and  SMAART  Program  (Strategies 
for  Managing  Alcohol  and  Age-Related 
Troubles)  for  staff;  and  various  police  forces’ 
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roadside  breath  testing  (e.g.,  R.I.D.E.)  and 
community  policing  initiatives. 


Provincial  Regulation 

In  Ontario,  two  provincial  agencies  are  res- 
ponsible for  alcohol  regulation:  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  of  Ontario  (LCBO)  and 
Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario  (LLBO). 

The  LCBO  was  established  in  1927  to 
manage  and  oversee  wholesale  and  retail  sales 
of  alcohol  in  Ontario.  As  of  July  1997,  it 
operated  five  regional  warehouses,  596  retail 
stores  and  1 1 duty-free  shops  at  border- 
crossings  and  two  at  provincial  airports. 

It  also  oversaw  95  “agency  stores”  in  places 
where  there  is  insufficient  demand  for  a full- 
fledged  outlet.  Until  recently,  it  also  regulated 
the  private,  for-profit  operations  of  432 
Brewers  Retail  stores  and  330  Ontario  wine 
outlets  — a function  that  has  now  been 
transferred  to  the  LLBO. 

One  of  the  LCBO  s objectives  is  to 
promote  moderate  consumption.  Thus,  it 
sets  minimum  and  standard  prices  for  all  of 
its  products  and  lower  prices  for  low-alcohol 
beverages.  It  funds  public  education  campaigns 
and,  like  its  private-sector  counterparts,  has 
the  legal  duty  to  refuse  sales  to  minors  and 
intoxicated  customers. 

To  ensure  that  alcohol  products  sold 
in  Ontario  meet  public  health  standards, 
the  LCBO  conducts  150,000  tests  on  8,000 
beverage  alcohol  products  annually.  It  also 
works  closely  with  the  police  and  customs 
olficials  to  control  smuggling,  illegal  mami- 
lacturing  and  bootlegging,  which  cost  legit- 


imate retailers  an  estimated  $775  million  in 
lost  sales  in  1996. 

The  LLBO  was  established  in  1947 
to  administer  and  enforce  the  Liquor  Licence 
Act.  It  oversees  Ontario  liquor  manufacturers 
and  their  representatives;  regulates  approxi- 
mately 16,000  licensed  establishments  across 
the  province;  approves  and  monitors  approx- 
imately 81,000  special  occasion  permit  (SOP) 
events  annually;  and  pre-approves  alcohol 
advertising  in  the  province.  Its  SOPs  and 
five  types  of  licences  (liquor  sales,  mini-bar, 
manufacturers,  manufacturers  representative 
and  delivery)  restrict,  among  other  things, 
areas  in  which  alcohol  may  be  served  or  con- 
sumed, alcohol  content,  beverage  type  and 
size,  and  serving  hours. 

In  late  1996,  the  provincial  government 
passed  legislation  amalgamating  the  LLBO 
and  the  provincial  gaming  regulator  to  form 
the  Alcohol  and  Gaming  Commission  of 
Ontario  (AGCO).  As  this  document  was  being 
developed  the  bill  marking  this  change  had 
not  fully  come  into  force.  We  will  therefore 
refer  to  the  LLBO  throughout  this  document. 


Federal  Regulation 

The  federal  government  also  plays  a role 
in  alcohol  regulation.  It  inlluences  the 
price  ol  alcohol  through  excise  and  other 
t.Lxes:  enacts  and  enforces  various  l.iws. 
including  those  related  to  liquor  smuggling 
and  impaired  driving;  sets  federal  drug 
policy:  and  influences  provincial  efforts 
thrmigh  transfer  payments  for  health 
and  social  services. 
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Until  October  1996,  the  Canadian 
Radio-television  and  Telecommunications 
Commission  (CRTC),  a federal  regulatory 
agency,  reviewed  all  alcohol  advertising  in 
storyboard  format  before  it  was  aired  on 
radio  and  television.  If  commercials  contra- 
vened the  Code  for  Broadcast  Advertising 
of  Alcoholic  Beverages,  the  CRTC  had  the 
power  to  request  modifications  or  reject 
them  altogether.  On  February  1 , 1 997, 
despite  strong  public  objections,  the  CRTC 
eliminated  the  requirement  that  television 
and  radio  alcohol  advertisements  be  pre- 
viewed and  authorized  for  broadcast.  The 
Canadian  Advertising  Foundation,  the  trade 
association  of  advertisers,  now  provides  an 
optional  preclearance  for  a fee. 

Now  that  we  have  an  understanding  of 
typical  alcohol  consumption  patterns  among 
various  groups  in  Ontario,  and  of  the  provincial 
and  federal  alcohol  controls  and  regulations, 
we  can  examine  local  powers  with  respect  to 
alcohol-related  problems  and  the  ways  that 
we  can  create  change  in  our  communities. 


standard  drink  contains  13.6  grams  of  absolute 
alcohol  — the  amount  in  a 34 1 mL  bottle  of  beer 
(5  per  cent  alcohol  by  volume),  a 45  mL  shot  of 
spirits  (40  per  cent  alcohol),  or  a 142  mL  glass  of 
wine  (12  per  cent  alcohol).  All  references  to  “drinks” 
within  this  document  refer  to  this  definition  of  a 
“standard  drink.” 
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Cross-Border  Partying:  The  City  of  Windsor  Plans  for  Prevention 


Cross-border  partying  by  American  youth  in  Windsor  was  disrupting  the  lives  of  local  residents.  Complaints 
about  noise  and  antisocial  behavior  in  this  community  on  the  Canada— U.S.  border  prompted  numerous  com- 
plaints to  the  mayor  demanding  action. 

A number  of  factors  contributed  to  the  underlying  issue.  First,  Windsors  close  proximity  to  the  Canada- 
U.S.  border  made  it  easy  for  both  Canadian  and  American  youth  to  make  quick  trips  across  to  the  other  side. 
Second,  the  differing  alcohol  policies  of  each  country  attracted  youth  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  border.  Young 
Windsorites,  for  example,  travelled  the  short  distance  across  the  border  to  enjoy  entertainment  at  Detroit  bars, 
where  they  could  take  advantage  of  cheaper  drinks,  while  young  Americans  under  the  age  of  21  travelled  across  to 
Windsor  to  take  advantage  of  the  lower  drinking  age  in  Canada.  This  influx  of  young  Americans  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  an  entertainment  strip  in  downtown  Windsor,  with  at  least  six  bars  catering  to  the  young  clientele. 
The  resulting  noise  and  antisocial  behavior  disrupted  the  lives  of  area  residents. 

To  address  the  problem,  Mayor  Mike  Hurst  struck  a committee  composed  of  bar  owners,  area  residents, 
municipal  departments  and  agencies  responsible  for  local  regulation.  Group  members  developed  a voluntar}' 
Code  of  Conduct  calling  for  minimum  security,  restrictions  on  patio  operations,  supervision  of  waiting  lines 
and  additional  late-night  policing  funded  by  the  bar  owners.  Adherence  to  this  code  has  significantly  improved 
the  situation. 

The  City  of  Windsor  also  introduced  a special  class  of  business  licences  for  establishments  that  serv'e  food 
and  liquor.  This  measure  will  help  in  the  regulation  of  an  anti-smoking  bylaw.  However,  a companion  provision 
that  required  all  businesses  that  serve  alcohol  to  ensure  that  their  service  staff  complete  the  SmartStnr  training 
program  offered  by  the  Hospitality  Industry  Training  Organization  of  Ontario  (HITOO)  and  take  a refresher 
course  developed  by  the  city’s  public  health  department,  does  not  comply  with  a recent  amendment  to  the 
Municipal  Act  and  will  have  to  be  deleted  from  the  bylaw. 

For  more  information  on  Windsor's  initiatives,  contact  Thomas  Lynd,  City  Clerk,  at  ^19-255-6212,  or  the 
Windsor-Essex  County  Health  Unit,  at  519-258-2146. 
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As  discussed  in  Section  1 , the  government 
of  Ontario  controls  the  sale  and  service  of 
alcohol  primarily  through  the  Liquor  Licence 
Act  and  Liquor  Control  Act.  Local  govern- 
ments have  no  express  powers  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  alcohol.  As  a general  rule,  they 
may  only  exercise  powers  delegated  to  them 
by  the  provincial  legislature.  Municipalities 
cannot  enact  bylaws  that  conflict  directly 
with  the  terms  of  a liquor  licence  issued  by 
the  provincial  government.  However,  through 
resolutions,  petitions  and  other  means,  local 
governments  can  try  to  influence  the  deci- 
sions of  provincial  bodies  such  as  the  Liquor 
Licence  Board  to  refuse,  revoke  or  attach 
special  conditions  to  liquor  licences  or 
special  occasion  permits  (SOPs). 

This  section  provides  a brief  overview 
of  the  powers  available  to  local  governments 
to  deal  with  alcohol-related  problems. 

Land-Use  Control 
Powers 

Under  the  PLinnin^  Act,  a municipality  lias 
tlic  power  to  zone  land  for  purposes  such  as 
commercial  or  residential  use.  A municipalir\' 
may  be  able  to  regulate  the  lociition  of  liquor 
stores  and  licensed  establishments  through 
zoning  bylaws,  provided  that  no  municipal 


regulations  conflict  with  the  terms  estab- 
lished by  the  province.  Section  34  of  the 
act  provides: 

34.1  for  prohibiting  the  use  of  land  for 
or  except  fer  such  purposes  as  may  be 
set  out  in  the  bylaw  within  the  munici- 
pality or  within  any  defined  area  or  areas 
or  abutting  on  any  defined  highway  or 
part  of  a highway 

34.2  for  prohibiting  the  erecting, 
locating  or  using  of  buildings  or  struc- 
tures for  or  except  for  such  purposes  as 
may  be  set  out  in  the  bylaw  within  the 
municipality  or  within  any  defined  area 
or  areas  of  the  municipalit}'. 

Provincial  liquor  laws  recognize  munic- 
ipal powers  in  this  area  by  requiring  liquor 
licence  applicants  to  obtain  letters  from  local 
municipalities  proving  that  the  applicants 
comply  with  local  zoning  bylaws. 

Municipalities  can  also  pass  interim 
control  bylaws  to  restrict  the  number  of 
establishments  where  food  is  sold  or  served, 
thereby  limiting  liquor  s.iles  and  sers'ice.  Such 
measures  may  be  in  place  for  up  to  rsvo  Nrars 
while  a study  on  the  need  for  a more  per- 
manent solution  is  conducted. 
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Licensing  Powers 

Recent  changes  to  the  Municipal  Act  under 
Bill  26  enable  municipalities  to  pass  bylaws 
for  licensing,  reflating  or  governing  any 
business  carried  on  within  the  municipality. 

A business  is  defined  as  “a  trade  business 
or  occupation...  and  an  activity  or  thing  a 
municipality  may  license  under  paragraph 
6 or  7 of  section  236.” 

The  power  to  license,  regulate  or  govern 
a business  includes  the  power  to: 

• prohibit  carrying  on  a business 
without  a licence 

• grant  or  deny  a licence 

• define  the  classes  of  businesses 
and  separately  regulate  or  govern 
each  class. 

As  a result,  municipalities  may  impose 
special  conditions  on  individual  establish- 
ments, businesses  or  classes  of  businesses. 

The  licence  conditions  are  further 
broadened  under  section  257.2(2) (g)  to  allow 
municipalities  to  license,  regulate  or  govern 
the  place,  premises  or  individuals  engaged 
in  the  business. 

Although  municipal  officials  were 
hopeful  that  these  new  powers  would  enable 
them  to  impose  special  requirements  such 
as  mandatory  server  training  on  businesses 
that  sell  and  serve  alcohol,  Ontario  regulation 
379/97,  which  came  into  effect  on  November 
15,  1997,  explicitly  states  that  “a  local  munic- 
ipality does  not  have  the  power  under  Part 
XVII.  1 of  the  [Municipal]  Act  to  impose 
any  condition  with  respect  to  the  sale  or 
service  of  liquor,  as  defined  in  the  Liquor 
Licence  Act,  as  a requirement  of  obtaining. 


continuing  or  renewing  a licence  issued  by 
the  municipality.” 

“ Quality-of-Life” 
Powers 

Individuals  or  organizations  seeking  a 
licence  to  sell  and  serve  alcohol,  including 
SOP  holders,  must  also  comply  with  local 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  noise, 
loitering,  parking,  fire,  and  health  and 
safety.  These  rules  are  often  useful  interim 
measures  when  municipalities  are  responding 
to  neighborhood  concerns  about  problem 
establishments. 


Local  Option 

Until  1990,  municipalities  could  designate 
“damp”  areas  within  their  limits,  allowing 
licensed  establishments  to  sell  wine  and  beer 
but  not  spirits.  While  damp  areas  still  exist, 
recent  changes  to  the  Liquor  Licence  Act  now 
allow  municipalities  only  to  designate  areas 
as  either  “wet”  (licensed  premises  or  retail 
outlets  are  permitted  to  sell  spirits  as  well 
as  beer  and  wine)  or  “dry”  (no  premises  are 
licensed  to  sell  alcohol  in  any  form). 

In  order  for  an  area  to  become  “dry,” 

25  per  cent  of  eligible  voters  must  sign  a 
petition  calling  for  a local  referendum,  which 
would  take  place  at  the  next  municipal  elec- 
tion. If  60  per  cent  of  voters  favor  prohibiting 
the  service  of  alcohol  within  their  area,  all 
liquor  licences  are  revoked  as  of  March  3 1 
of  the  following  year. 
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In  addition,  towns  and  cities  are  some- 
times given  local  options  to  veto  extended 
liquor  store  hours  or  days  of  operation  within 
their  boundaries.  In  August  1997,  for  exam- 
ple, some  municipalities  — including  Wind- 
sor, Hamilton,  Ancaster,  Dundas,  Stoney 
Creek,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Sudbury  — 
decided  not  to  allow  liquor  and  beer  stores 
to  open  on  the  August  civic  holiday. 

Power  to  Regulate 
Municipal  Property 
or  Events 

Any  property  owner,  including  a corporation 
or  a municipality,  has  the  right  to  regulate 
the  use  of  its  property.  A municipality  may 
therefore  prohibit  or  regulate  alcohol  sales 
and  consumption  on  lands  and  in  buildings 
that  it  owns,  such  as  parks,  stadiums,  com- 
munity centres,  arenas  and  so  on.  In  doing 
so,  the  municipality  reduces  the  likelihood 
of  injuries  and  potential  lawsuits.  It  is  also 
being  accountable  to  voters  by  acting  as  a 
responsible  landlord. 

Some  200  municipalities  across 
Ontario  have  adopted  municipal  alcohol 
policies  (MAPs)  to  regulate  alcohol  con- 
sumption and  sales  on  municipal  property. 
Many,  for  example,  prohibit  alcohol  at  minor 
sports  functions  or  in  municipal  parks.  Others 
require  persons  or  groups  holding  events  in 
municipal  buildings  to  obtain  liabilit)'  insur- 
ance and  use  only  specially  trained  servers.  A 
iisi  of  selected  C^ntario  communities  that  have 
ileveloped  MAPs  is  included  in  Appendix  3. 


Special  Legislation 

Municipalities  that  wish  to  restrict  or  regu- 
late sales  of  alcohol  in  ways  not  expressly 
covered  under  existing  legislation  may  apply 
to  the  provincial  government  for  additional 
powers.  Such  “special”  or  “enabling”  legisla- 
tion allows  a municipality  to  take  action  in 
an  area  of  particular  local  concern.  In  1993, 
for  example,  the  City  of  Toronto  passed  a 
bylaw  requiring  that  all  premises  where  alco- 
hol is  served  or  sold  post  signs  to  advise  the 
public  on  the  potential  harms  to  the  fetus 
by  alcohol  use  during  pregnancy.  Both  the 
Liquor  Licence  and  Liquor  Control  acts  are 
silent  on  the  issue  of  posting  signs.  However, 
Section  1 02  of  the  Municipal  Act  allows 
municipalities  to  pass  bylaws  regarding  the 
health,  safety  and  welfare  of  their  inhabitants. 


Municipal  Resolutions 

Local  governments  can  also  influence  liquor 
laws  by  passing  resolutions  requesting  the 
provincial  liquor  licensing  authorin'  to  under- 
take certain  actions.  Some  municipalities 
have  passed  resolutions  requesting  the  Liquor 
Licence  Board  of  Ontario  (LLBO)  to  extend 
bar  hours  during  special  festivals  or  events. 
Others  have  used  municipal  resolutions  to 
protect  public  health  and  safen'.  The  Cir\' 
of  York,  for  example,  has  passed  resolutions 
in  support  of  local  residents  who  have  used 
the  “public  interest’’  provisions  of  the  Liquor 
Licence  Act  io  object  to  individual  liquor 
licence  applications;  or  to  have  existing 
licences  suspended  or  revoked  in  c.ises  where 
licence  holders  are  serving  minors  or  allow- 
ing patrons  to  engage  in  loud,  disorderlv  or 
unlawful  conduct,  .\ppcndix  includes  a 
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model  resolution  requesting  the  revocation 
of  a liquor  licence. 

Section  6(2)  (h)  of  the  Liquor  Licence  Act 
— the  public  interest  provision  — states  that 
an  applicant  is  entitled  to  a liquor  licence  unless 
“the  licence  is  not  in  the  public  interest  having 
regard  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  residents 
of  the  municipality  in  which  the  premises  are 
located.”  Section  15(1)  allows  the  LLBO  to 
suspend,  revoke  or  refuse  to  grant  a licence 
in  a case  where  the  public  interest  is  at  stake. 

Municipalities  can  also  pass  resolutions 
asking  for  moratoriums  on  further  liquor 
licences  in  certain  areas.  A moratorium  is 
essentially  a council  resolution  requesting 
that  the  LLBO  not  issue  any  new  licences 
in  a certain  geographic  area.  The  LLBO  does 
not  officially  recognize  moratoriums,  and 
therefore  moratoriums  will  not  necessarily 
stop  the  consideration  of  liquor  licence  appli- 
cations. However,  they  will  usually  prompt 
public  interest  hearings. 

In  addition,  municipalities  have  used 
resolutions  to  re-afFirm  the  rights  of  residents 
to  safe  and  peaceful  neighborhoods.  In  1 997, 
for  example,  Toronto  city  council  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  that,  when  reviewing 
new  liquor  licence  applications,  the  LLBO: 

• consider  support  for  and  objections 
to  new  liquor  licence  applications 

• forward  copies  of  new  liquor 
licence  applications  or  transfers 
to  the  local  city  councillor  and 
interested  community  groups 

• impose  a six-month  probation 
on  all  new  applicants 

• require  applicants  to  give  public 
notice  of  their  intentions  to  acquire 
or  transfer  liquor  licences. 


The  full  text  of  the  resolution  is  included 
in  Appendix  5. 

Finally,  a municipality  may  adopt  a 
resolution  to  authorize  a specific  official  to 
present  the  municipal  position  either  in  favor 
of  or  against  a liquor  licence  application  at 
an  LLBO  hearing. 

Public  Education, 
Programming  and 
Advocacy^  | 

While  municipalities  have  limited  powers 
to  restrict  or  regulate  alcohol  sales,  they  have 
the  ability  to  undertake  health-promotion 
and  prevention  initiatives.  Clearly,  munici- 
palities have  the  authority  to  educate  their 
residents  about  alcohol  misuse  and  to  deliver 
a variety  of  substance  abuse  prevention  pro- 
grams in  schools,  workplaces  and  the  broader 
community. 

A case  in  point  involves  the  Ottawa- 
Carleton  health  department  and  the  local 
drug-awareness-week  committee.  In  1 996, 
these  groups  joined  forces  with  the  Ontario 
Public  Health  Associations  Alcohol  Policy 
Network  to  organize  a two-day  event  called 
“Opening  Eyes.”  Activities  included  an 
evening  public  forum  at  which  three  national 
experts  presented  information  on  the  conse- 
quences of  privatizing  the  provinces  liquor 
retail  system;  the  Ottawa  General  Hospitals 
PARTY  (Preventing  Alcohol-Related  Trauma 
Among  Youth)  Program  enacted  a mock 
emergency  scenario;  and  a presentation  by 
a local  theatre  troupe  highlighted  the  issues 
of  binge  drinking  and  underage  drinking. 
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Participants  also  toured  interactive  displays 
and  attended  workshops  on  binge  drinking 
among  young  adults,  alcohol  advertising,  alco- 
hol and  ethno-racial  communities,  and  under- 
age drinking.  The  event  attracted  some  150 
participants,  and  organizer  and  ARF  Program 
Consultant,  Simon  Guillemette,  is  optimistic 
about  its  impact.  “The  success  of  these  pro- 
jects ultimately  depends  on  the  community’s 
involvement  and  support,”  he  says. 

Some  jurisdictions  have  also  struck  task 
forces  or  special  committees  to  organize  activ- 
ities during  drug  awareness  week  or  to  pro- 
duce posters,  pamphlets  and  other  materials 
to  raise  public  awareness.  Others  have  provid- 
ed grants  or  staff  support  to  citizen  groups 
and  social  service  organizations  that  deal  with 
alcohol-related  issues  ranging  from  liquor 
licensing  problems  to  addictions  treatment. 

In  recent  years,  boards  of  health  across 
Ontario  have  also  become  more  willing  to 
take  public  stands  on  alcohol  policies  that 
have  negative  effects  on  public  health  and 
safety.  Some  have  conducted  research,  pro- 
duced reports,  made  presentations,  and  spon- 
sored public  forums  on  issues  including 
alcohol  warning  labels,  controls  on  alcohol 
advertising  and  the  privatization  of  retail 
liquor  sales  in  the  province  (see  Appendix  6). 


Enforcement 

Most  laws  governing  alcohol  arc  found 
in  provincial  liquor  acts  and  the  Criminal 
C^odc.  Inspectors  for  the  l.LBO  are  respon- 
sible for  enforcing  rules  and  regulations 
related  to  the  manufacture,  wholesale, 
importation,  distribution,  advertising 


and  promotion,  retail  sales,  service,  pur- 
chase and  consumption  of  alcohol.  Police 
officers  also  play  important  roles  in  enforc- 
ing anti-drinking  and  driving  laws  and  the 
Liquor  Licence  Act.  In  some  regions,  police 
“walk-throughs,”  or  unscheduled  visits  to 
licensed  and  retail  establishments,  are  an 
integral  part  of  local  community  policing. 

Finally,  municipal  fire,  health  and  safety 
inspectors  play  a part  in  ensuring  that  licensed 
establishments  and  events  comply  with  the 
Fire  Marshals  Act,  the  Health  Protection  and 
Promotion  Act,  the  Building  Code  Act  and 
applicable  zoning  bylaws.  In  fact,  liquor 
licensing  regulations  require  applicants  to 
obtain  letters  of  compliance  from  local  munic- 
ipalities before  liquor  licences  are  issued. 

Enforcement  is  an  important  aspect  of 
a comprehensive  strategy  to  reduce  alcohol- 
related  problems  at  the  local  lev^l.  In  the  next 
section,  we  will  outline  opportunities  for 
action  in  this  and  other  areas. 
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SECTION  3 


Local  Neighborhoods  Take  Action:  The  Case  of  Parkdale 


Parkdale  is  a neighborhood  in  the  west  end  of  Toronto.  Once  a wealthy  and  prestigious  area,  it  now  finds  its 
strength  in  the  diversity  and  vitality  of  its  residents.  Like  many  neighborhoods,  it  has  problems.  But  Parkdale 
has  a long  history  of  community  activism,  and  when  liquor  licensing  was  recognized  as  a fundamental  problem, 
residents  organized  and  took  action.  A combination  of  aggressive  enforcement  and  policy  initiatives  resulted  in  sig- 
nificant improvements.  Now  more  co-operative  measures  are  being  tried. 

Irresponsible  licensed  establishments  have  had  devastating  effects  on  the  surrounding  neighborhood,  includ- 
ing drunkenness,  antisocial  behavior,  drinking  and  driving,  violence,  vandalism,  noise,  theft  and  harassment  of 
passers-by.  Often,  drug  dealing,  drug  use  and  prostitution  occurred  in  and  around  problem  bars  and  restaurants. 
Early  efforts  to  close  down  these  establishments  met  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

With  experience,  the  people  and  community  began  to  work  together  to  collect  evidence  and  more  effeaively 
pressure  the  Liquor  License  Board  of  Ontario  (LLBO)  to  revoke  liquor  licences.  But  as  soon  as  one  problem 
had  been  resolved,  another  erupted.  With  at  least  28  established  liquor  licences  on  the  main  street,  and  frequent 
transfers  and  new  licence  applications,  the  community  supported  a local  city  councillor  in  an  interim  control 
bylaw  to  prohibit  new  restaurants  and  other  businesses  that  might  apply  for  liquor  licences. 

An  extensive  report  containing  recommendations  for  changes  to  policies  and  procedures  that  influence 
liquor  licensing  was  submitted  to  a number  of  organizations,  including  the  LLBO.  The  communit)’  also  supponed 
the  city  councillor  in  the  introduction  of  a moratorium  on  new  liquor  licences.  A moratorium  is  essentially  a 
resolution  by  city  council  requesting  that  the  LLBO  not  issue  a new  liquor  licence  in  a certain  area.  While  not 
binding,  the  moratorium  did  successfully  discourage  most  new  applicants,  allowing  the  communin'  to  focus 
on  closing  down  problem  establishments  and  pay  attention  to  other  more  positive  initiatives. 

Parkdale  also  hosted  the  first  of  a series  of  meetings  with  residents  from  other  neighborhoods  across 
Metro  Toronto,  all  experiencing  similar  problems  with  licensed  establishments,  and  frustrations  in  preventing 
and  resolving  these  problems.  As  individuals  from  across  Ontario  began  to  contact  one  another,  a ne\s  associa- 
tion was  formed:  Ontario  Neighborhoods  for  Responsible  Alcohol  Sales  and  Service  (ON-IL^SS). 

The  goal  of  ON-RASS  is  to  promote  the  health  and  safety  of  neighborhoods  by  ensuring  that  the  sale  of 
alcohol  is  done  responsibly  and  in  compliance  with  the  law.  The  most  important  way  to  achic^•e  this  end  is  to 
strengthen  the  public  interest  provision  of  the  Liquor  Licmce  Act.  This  section  currently  guarantees  tliat  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  residents  will  be  considered  before  new  liquor  licences  are  issued  or  when  problems  arise  with 
existing  licenses,  thereby  allowing  residents  to  influence  what  happens  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 

Work  continues  in  Parkdale,  and  the  communin'  is  seeking  to  replace  the  moratorium  with  something 
that  allows  legitimate  and  responsible  business  people  to  obtain  liquor  licences  while  protecting  evervone  elses 
right  to  a safe  aitd  hcaltln  neighborhood.  “Now  that  we  have  flexed  our  collective  community  muscle,  a more 
co-operative  and  flexible  option  seems  possible,"  sa^'s  community  activist  Simone  Cusenza.  What  exactly  that 
will  be  and  whether  or  i\ot  it  will  work  remains  to  be  seen. 

For  more  informuttofi,  cofituct  Stmoftc  CusenzAi,  PiirkdiU  Focus  Community  Project,  .it  416-536-1234. 
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In  sections  1 and  2,  we  examined  patterns 
of  alcohol  use,  along  with  the  impact  of 
alcohol-related  problems  on  local  commu- 
nities and  the  powers  at  their  disposal  to 
prevent  harm  to  individuals  and  improve 
neighborhood  safety  and  security.  In  this 
section,  we  will  identify  opportunities  for 
local  action  and  suggest  an  effective  approach 
to  bringing  about  change  in  your  commu- 
nity. Further,  we  will  outline  how  you  can 
take  a proactive  role  in  promoting  responsi- 
ble alcohol  sales  and  consumption  in  your 
area.  In  particular,  we  will  look  at: 

• managing  alcohol  availability 

• monitoring  alcohol  advertising 

• regulating  municipal  facilities 
and  events 

• extending  municipal  alcohol  policies 
beyond  municipal  facilities 

• offering  server  training 

• encouraging  home  hosts  to 
practise  responsible  service 

• posting  health-warning  signs 

• providing  more  effective  monitoring 
and  enforcement. 

Managing  Alcohol 
Availability 

Comnuinitics  across  C")n(ario  arc  becoming 
interested  in  how.  when,  where  and  ti>  whom 


alcohol  is  sold  and  served.  Some  argue 
there  is  a relationship  between  alcohol  avail- 
ability — often  measured  by  the  number  of 
alcohol  retail  outlets,  relative  price  of  alcohol, 
hours  and  days  of  sale,  legal  drinking  age  and 
so  on  — and  public  health  and  safety.  In 
Ontario,  most  alcohol  is  sold  through  liquor, 
beer  and  wine  stores,  sometimes  called  “off- 
premise  oudets.”  Research  shows  a strong  asso- 
ciation between  changes  in  the  outlet  system 
and  rates  of  certain  drinking-related  problems. 
In  general  dramatic  increases  in  the  number 
of  outlets  are  accompanied  by  higher  rates 
of  problems  (Edwards,  Anderson  et  al.,  1994). 

Research  also  shows  that  alcohol  oudet 
density  is  associated  with  violence.  .Although 
factors  other  than  alcohol  play  a role,  in  gen- 
eral, the  higher  the  number  of  outlets  per 
population,  the  higher  the  rate  of  violence 
(Parker  & Rebhun,  1995).  Moreover, 
research  indicates  that  the  hours  and  days 
of  liquor  sales  and  serv'ice  have  an  impact  on 
problematic  behavior  such  as  public  drunk- 
enness and  drinking  and  driving  (Edwards. 
Anderson  et  al..  1994). 

Numerous  studies  on  the  impact  of 
changes  in  access  to  alcohol  have  shown  that 
even  partial  reductions  m access  to  alcohol 
— through  temporary  store  closings  .is  a 
result  of  strikes  or  lockouts,  lor  example  — 
are  associated  with  noticeable  declines  in 
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public  drunkenness,  drinking-related  assaults 
and  drinking  and  driving  (Osterberg  and 
Saila,  1991).  One  way  in  which  local 
communities  can  begin  to  manage  alcohol- 
related  problems  is  by  assessing  local  retail 
availability. 

Retail  availability  of  alcohol  refers  to 
how  easy  it  is  to  obtain  alcohol.  It  is  influ- 
enced by  legal  drinking  age,  service  and  sales 
practices,  enforcement  of  prohibitions  on 
sales  to  minors  and  intoxicated  patrons  and 
the  ability  to  purchase  on  credit.  The  number 
and  type  of  outlets,  and  their  days  and  hours 
of  operation,  also  influence  retail  availability. 

Below  are  five  approaches  to  measuring 
local  alcohol  availability: 

Density  and  area  refer  to  the  number 
of  outlets  in  an  area,  neighborhood,  commu- 
nity or  municipality.  Although  density  is 
typically  expressed  in  terms  of  number  of 
outlets  per  100,000  population,  it  can  also 
be  calculated  in  the  terms  of  the  number  of 
outlets  per  square  kilometre. 

AlcohoVretail proportion  is  the  number 
of  outlets  licensed  to  sell  alcohol  for  either 
on-  or  off-premise  consumption  as  a per- 
centage of  all  retail  outlets  in  a given  area. 
For  example,  some  areas  may  have  both 
high  density  and  a high  proportion  of  retail 
bus  inesses  where  alcohol  sales  are  allowed. 

Geographic  accessibility  is  the  average 
distance  or  travelling  time  to  the  nearest 
outlet.  Again,  this  may  vary  dramatically 
within  a municipality,  especially  one  that 
is  sparsely  populated  and  covers  a large 
geographic  area. 


Cumulative  capacity  is  the  number 
of  spaces  available  in  an  area  for  on-premise 
consumption.  Room  capacity  based  on  fire 
and  safety  regulations  may  be  used  as  a guide. 
For  example,  one  neighborhood  may  have 
10  large  outlets  and  another  neighborhood 
of  a similar  size  may  contain  20  small  restau- 
rants and  bars.  The  former  would  have  higher 
capacity  (e.g.,  more  total  seats  for  persons 
drinking  on  premise)  and  the  latter,  higher 
density  (e.g.,  more  oudets  per  capita).  For 
community  residents,  both  aspects  may  be 
of  concern. 

Mix  of  outlets  refers  to  the  types  of 
business  in  an  area  and  the  types  of  clients 
they  are  likely  to  attract.  In  a community  or 
neighborhood,  outlets  may  accommodate  a 
wide  range  of  customers  of  different  age 
groups  and  lifestyles,  providing  dining  as 
well  as  drinking  environments.  However, 
if  most  businesses  cater  mainly  to  heavy 
drinkers,  or  provide  little  or  no  responsible 
service  training  for  staff,  then  excessive  noise, 
assaults,  injuries,  vandalism  and  public 
drunkenness  may  become  problems.  There- 
fore, when  a community  examines  its  retail 
alcohol  outlet  environment,  it  should  consider 
the  merit  of  specific  oudets  within  the  context 
of  the  mix,  capacity  and  business  practices  of 
the  outlets  already  operating  in  the  area.  A 
licensed  family  restaurant,  for  example,  may 
be  more  appropriate  than  another  bar  that 
attracts  mainly  heavy  drinkers. 

Days  and  hours  of  sale  are  another 
measure  of  accessibility.  Longer  hours  of  sale 
may  be  convenient  for  individuals  who  wish 
to  visit  bars  or  taverns  after  evening  shifts 
and  for  heavy  drinkers  and  alcoholics  who 
prefer  to  drink  in  public  locations.  While 
most  alcohol  is  not  consumed  in  licensed 
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premises  and  most  drinkers  are  not  found 
in  licensed  premises  at  closing  time,  the  few 
who  do  drink  at  closing  time  may  be  of  con- 
cern, particularly  if  public  transit  is  unavail- 
able. Activities  that  may  accompany  closing 
time  — such  as  noise  or  interpersonal  con- 
frontations as  drinkers  exit  the  bar,  drinking 
and  driving,  damage  to  property  and  so  on 
— are  likely  to  influence  neighborhood  safety 
and  quality  of  life. 

By  examining  each  of  these  factors, 
those  involved  in  local  planning  will  be 
better  able  to  determine  the  issues  that  need 
to  be  addressed  and  to  work  with  other  mu- 
nicipal departments,  provincial  regulatory 
bodies,  local  police,  business  associations 
and  community  groups  to  arrive  at  solutions. 
Appendix  1 provides  more  detailed  guidance 
for  local  planners  and  health  promoters  on 
analysing  alcohol  availability.  Appendices 
4,  5 and  6 offer  concrete  examples  of  how 
some  communities  have  dealt  with  the  conse- 
quences of  poorly  managed  alcohol  availabil- 
ity, from  passing  a resolution  requesting  the 
revocation  of  a liquor  licence,  to  passing  a 
motion  reaffirming  neighborhood  rights,  to 
producing  a board  of  health  report  analysing 
the  consequences  of  further  deregulated  or 
privatized  liquor  sales  in  the  province. 

Monitoring  Alcohol 
Advertising 

Both  (he  Code  for  Broadcast  Advertising 
of  Alcoliolic  Beverages  and  the  l.l.BC')’s 
Advertising  Ciiiidelines  (which  apply  to  all 
forms  of  advertising)  ft>rbid  ads  that  appeal 
to  iiiulerage  drinkers  or  link  alcedud  with 
dangerous,  harmful,  irresponsible  or  unlaw- 


ful activities.  Advertisers  are  also  prohibited 
from  advertising  in  ways  that  lead  consumers, 
particularly  young  people,  to  believe  that  by 
drinking  alcohol,  they  can  resolve  personal, 
social  or  physical  problems;  become  more 
socially  acceptable;  attain  higher  social  status; 
or  achieve  greater  personal,  business  or  ath- 
letic success. 

A municipality  can  prohibit  or  regulate 
the  location  and  format  of  outdoor  advertis- 
ing such  as  billboards,  using  its  zoning  and 
land-use  power.  But  it  cannot  target  alcohol 
advertising  alone.  Therefore,  when  making 
decisions  on  advertising  issues,  local  govern- 
ments should  remember  that  an  overall  in- 
crease in  advertising  may  be  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  alcohol  advertising. 

Individuals  can  also  monitor  alcohol 
ads  in  their  areas  to  ensure  the  ads  comply 
with  existing  regulations.  And  individuals 
can  enlist  the  assistance  of  local  politicians, 
public  health  staff,  communin’  groups  and 
the  media  to  persuade  the  LLBO  and  the 
CRTC  to  enforce  the  rules  — and  the  alcohol 
industry  to  follow  them.  The  i'Vssociation 
to  Reduce  Alcohol  Promotion  in  Ontario 
(ATAPO)  has  produced  a series  of  educa- 
tional materials  and  tools  for  u.se  by  health 
promoters  and  the  general  public.  For  in- 
formation on  how  to  contact  .A.R.-\PO.  see 
Section  6. 

Regulating  Municipal 
Facilities  and  Events 

Irt  recent  vears.  manv  Ontario  municipalities 
have  developed  municipal  aLohol  policies 
(M.-\Ps)  u'l  reduce  alcohol-related  problems 
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on  municipal  property.  These  policies  com- 
plement and  reinforce  provincial  liquor  acts. 
They  also  identify  public  facilities  where 
alcohol  can  be  served  or  sold,  and  set  out 
practical  operating  procedures  to: 

• facilitate  better  planning  and 
management  of  alcohol-related  events 

• promote  responsible  alcohol  service 
through  education  and  training 

• reduce  and  prevent  situations 
that  may  lead  to  death,  injury 
or  property  damage 

• minimize  the  liability  of  the  muni- 
cipality and  users  of  its  facilities. 

Such  policies  can  dictate  the  maximum 
number  of  people  permitted  to  attend  an 
event  where  alcohol  is  served,  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  required  for  door  monitoring 
and  overall  supervision.  These  policies  also 
include  strategies  to  prevent  intoxication.  They 
may,  for  example,  prohibit  open  bars,  require 
that  drink  tickets  be  sold,  limit  the  number 
of  tickets  that  one  individual  is  able  to  pur- 
chase at  any  one  time,  require  food  to  be 
served  and  ensure  that  a certain  percentage 
of  low-alcohol  and  non-alcoholic  beverages 
is  available. 

Many  MAPs  also  require  event  organiz- 
ers and  servers  to  receive  special  training 
through  the  SmartServe  program  delivered 
by  the  hospitality  industry.  They  could 
require  the  posting  of  signs  stating  that  it  is 
an  offence  to  serve  anyone  to  intoxication 
or  to  serve  anyone  under  age  19.  They  may 
also  include  safe  transportation  strategies  to 
ensure  that  no  one  drinks  and  drives.  Finally, 
MAPs  outline  penalties  for  any  violation  and 
require  event  holders  to  obtain  adequate  lia- 
bility insurance,  sometimes  in  the  order  of 
$1  or  $2  million. 


Ajnong  Ontario  municipalities  with 
MAPs,  more  than  half  report  less  underage 
drinking,  fewer  fights  and  scuffles,  and  less 
vandalism  (Gliksman,  Douglas  et  al.,  1995). 
A significant  proportion  also  reported: 

• fewer  police  interventions 

• fewer  injuries 

• less  unlicensed  drinking 

• fewer  LLBO  penalties 

• fewer  public  complaints 

• less  legal  action 

• less  intoxication 

• less  drinking  and  driving. 

A recent  case  in  point  involves  the  City 
of  Niagara  Falls,  a community  of  approxi- 
mately 77,000  people  in  which  tourism  is  a 
major  industry,  with  more  than  1 5 million 
visitors  per  year.  When  the  city  decided  to 
develop  a MAP  for  its  four  outdoor  pools, 
four  arenas  and  68  parks,  it  consulted  exter- 
nal groups  such  as  the  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  (ARF)  and  the  LLBO,  as  well 
as  community  groups  and  facility  users. 

This  consultation  process  identified  two 
key  areas  of  concern:  the  cost  of  providing 
alcohol  liability  insurance  and  the  cost  of 
training  volunteers  who  would  work  at 
events  at  municipal  properties.  The  city 
addressed  these  issues  by  providing  informa- 
tion about  liability  issues  and  offering  free 
training,  phased  in  over  a period  of  time,  for 
volunteers  using  city  facilities.  According  to 
Bob  Bolibruck,  Manager  of  Recreation  Pro- 
grams for  the  City  of  Niagara  Falls,  more 
than  400  volunteers  have  been  trained  to 
date.  For  a copy  of  the  Niagara  Falls  MAP, 
see  Appendix  2. 

A similar  example  involves  the  town 
of  Blind  River,  a multicultural  community 
located  approximately  halfway  between 
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Sudbury  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  In  December 
1 993,  the  town  council  recognized  its  res- 
ponsibility regarding  managing  SOP  events 
and  formed  a committee  composed  of  citi- 
zens, town  personnel  and  representatives 
from  the  local  marina,  golf  course  and  com- 
munity centre  to  provide  recommendations 
for  responsible  management  practices  at 
municipal  facilities. 

After  reviewing  material  on  civil  liability 
and  risk  management  from  a variety  of 
sources,  the  group  drafted  a MAP  that  was 
approved  by  council  in  late  1994.  Although 
there  was  some  initial  apprehension  about 
the  MAP  — some  perceived  the  initiative 
as  prohibitionist,  while  others  expressed  con- 
cerns about  its  financial  impact  on  the  town 
— these  concerns  were  laid  to  rest  once  the 
MAP  began  to  be  promoted  as  a strategy  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  injuries  and  minimize 
financial  problems  due  to  potential  litigation. 
Overall,  the  Blind  River  MAP  has  been  well 
received:  the  level  of  incidents  has  been  re- 
duced; the  level  of  satisfaction  with  facility 
services  has  remained  constant;  and  the 
number  of  trained  servers  has  exceeded 
the  original  target  of  200. 

In  summary,  the  advantages  of  MAPs 
outweigh  the  disadvantages,  with  many 
municipalities  reporting  fewer  problems 
and  steady  or  increased  rentals.  Communities 
interested  in  developing  alcohol  risk  man- 
agement policies  should  contact  their  local 
public  health  departments  or  ARF  ollice 
(see  Section  S and  Appendix  3 lor  usetul 
phone  numbers). 


Extending  Municipal 
Alcohol  Policies 
(MAPs)  Beyond 
Municipal  Facilities 

To  date,  alcohol  risk  management  policies 
have  been  applied  largely  to  facilities  owned 
or  operated  by  a municipality  or  a native 
reserve.  These  policies  cover  neither  private 
facilities  such  as  ethnic  clubs  nor  rental  pre- 
mises operated  by  sports  groups  and  faith 
communities,  which  allow  the  sale  or  use 
of  alcohol  through  SOPs  and  are  nor  less 
likely  to  experience  problems. 

In  the  absence  of  provincial  or  even 
municipal  regulation  that  would  mandate 
MAP-like  policies  for  all  facilities  that  allow 
the  consumption  of  alcohol  on  their  premises, 
local  officials  and  communit)'  leaders  can 
play  a role  by  working  with  these  groups  to 
develop  appropriate  policies.  The  North 
York  public  health  department,  for  example, 
is  starting  a campaign  to  promote  alcohol 
risk  management  policies  for  communin’ 
social  groups. 

The  potential  benefits  ol  MAP-like 
policies  arc  many:  better  managed  events: 
reductions  in  disorderly  behavior,  injuries 
and  propern’  damage:  lower  insurance  pre- 
miums; higher  lood  sales:  and  lower  legal 
liability.  Concerns  regarding  potential  loiis 
of  revenue  can  also  be  countered  with  evi- 
dence horn  current  Ontario  research  that 
shows  a minimal  impact  ot  such  policies 
im  rentals  ot  mumcipallv  owned  facilities. 
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Offering  Server 
Training 

Research  shows  that  some  North  American 
server  training  programs  have  been  effective 
in  reducing  intoxication  and  impaired  driving 
by  patrons  (Eliany  & Rush,  1992).  One 
Ontario  study  by  Gliksman,  McKenzie,  et  al. 
(1993)  found  that  servers  who  took  the 
training  were  less  likely  to  serve  patrons  to 
intoxication  and  to  engage  in  other  inappro- 
priate serving  practices  than  those  without 
training. 

Currently,  server  training  is  not  manda- 
tory for  everyone  who  sells  and  serves  alcohol. 
Under  the  Liquor  Licence  Act,  training  is 
mandatory  for  owners,  managers  and,  in 
some  cases,  service  and  security  staff  in 
establishments  with: 

• new  liquor  licences 

• transferred  licences 

• licences  under  disciplinary  action 
(most  of  the  300  to  400  disciplinary 
cases  reviewed  by  the  LLBO  annually 
have  mandatory  server  training 
applied  as  a permanent  condition  to 
their  licences) 

• stadium  licences 

• catering  endorsements 

• golf  course  endorsements. 

Some  municipalities  have  incorporated 
mandatory  server  training  into  their  MAPs 
as  a condition  of  holding  SOP  events  on 
municipal  property.  Others  have  gone  further 
still.  In  its  MAP,  the  Township  of  Chapleau, 
for  example,  carves  out  a special  role  for  the 
promotion  of  responsible  alcohol  sales  and 
service  among  new  licensees: 


The  Township  of  Chapleau  Council, 
when  approving  a liquor  licence  applica- 
tion submitted  to  the  LLBO,  shall  recom- 
mend on  condition  that  the  applicant 
(restaurant,  lodge,  store,  etc.)  develop  an 
operating  policy  through  a process  similar 
to  that  of  the  township  and  provide  [server] 
training  to  the  staff. 

Educating  Home  Hosts 
About  Responsible 
Service  j 

An  increasing  number  of  municipalities 
and  groups  are  seeking  to  influence  alcohol 
service  in  the  home,  where  most  drinking 
occurs.  In  1995,  for  example,  the  ARE 
invited  various  community  partners  to  col- 
laborate on  developing  and  disseminating 
kits,  known  as  the  Great  Party  Case,  to 
home  hosts  in  the  Sudbury  area.  The  Great 
Party  Case  was  interactive,  informative  and 
housed  in  a box  resembling  a miniature  case 
of  24  beer.  The  kit’s  contents  included  a 
letter  to  the  host  explaining  the  purpose  of 
the  kit;  a card  listing  tips  about  the  law  and 
safe  serving  practices;  a three-quarter-ounce 
shot  glass  to  measure  drinks;  recipe  cards 
for  non-alcoholic  beverages;  coasters  aimed 
at  modifying  guest  behavior;  a folding  lami- 
nated table  card  for  the  bar  to  identify  des- 
ignated drivers;  a fridge  magnet  with  taxi 
numbers;  and  a brochure  entitled  “Being 
Sued  Can  Ruin  a Good  Party.”  Kits  were 
distributed  to  different  target  groups  through 
grocery  stores,  hardware  stores,  pizza  chains 
and  local  banks. 
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A followup  telephone  survey  of  600  kit 
recipients  revealed  that  70  per  cent  of  respon- 
dents had  used  the  kit;  84  per  cent  would  re- 
commend the  kit  to  others;  73  per  cent  said 
their  awareness  of  alcohol  issues  had  increased: 
73  per  cent  had  given  more  thought  to  how 
alcohol  was  served;  and  78  per  cent  had  in- 
creased their  understanding  of  legal  aspects 
around  alcohol  service. 

Posting  Health 
Warning  Signs 

On  May  3,  1993,  Toronto  passed  a bylaw 
requiring  all  premises  where  alcohol  is 
served  or  sold  to  post  warning  signs  on 
the  health  risks  of  consuming  alcohol 
during  pregnancy.  The  bylaw  was  enacted 
under  Section  102  of  the  Municipal  Act, 
which  allows  municipalities  to  pass  bylaws 
regarding  the  health,  safety,  morality  and 
welfare  of  their  residents.  Although  experts 
remain  divided  on  whether  the  act  extends 
to  health  promotion  and  alcohol-related 
matters  not  specifically  covered  under 
provincial  liquor  legislation,  the  bylaw 
has  encouraged  roughly  2,000  Toronto 
bars  and  restaurants  to  post  signs  in  their 
washrooms. 

Warning  signs  arc  also  emerging  as  part 
of  aboriginal  community  alcohol  policies,  for 
example,  the  Mattiigami  First  Nation  has  the 
following  sign  posted  in  band  facilities  where 
alcohol  is  sold  and  served: 

lixpectant  Mothers:  Please  he  advised  that 

dnnktti^  alcohol  hevna^es  during  preyiUTicy 

can  harm  the  hahy. 


Providing  More 
Effective  Monitoring 
and  Enforcement 

Municipalities  can  work  with  the  LLBO  to 
help  prevent  problems  and  monitor  alcohol 
service  at  the  licensing  stage  and,  once  the 
licence  is  issued,  through  ongoing  monitoring 
and  enforcement. 

The  LLBO  targets  its  inspections  in 
the  following  manner.  New  licensees  and 
transferees  are  inspected  once  in  their  first 
five  months  of  operation.  If  there  is  no 
problem,  they  will  be  inspected  again  on 
a random  basis  at  an  undefined  time  in  the 
future.  If  problems  are  found,  the  licensee 
or  transferee  is  warned  and  advised  how 
to  redress  the  problem.  If  problems  persist, 
they  may  be  subject  to  a licence  suspension 
through  a Field-Initiated  Notice  of  Proposal 
(FINOP)  or  other  disciplinary'  action 
brought  through  a hearing. 

A hearing  is  a legal  proceeding  open 
to  the  public.  Sworn  testimony  is  heard  from 
both  the  licence  holder  and  the  complainants, 
who  are  often  the  police,  residents.  LLBO 
inspectors  and  local  politicians.  The  licence 
holder  may  continue  to  sen  e alcohol  until 
the  hearing.  The  LLBO  can  only  suspend  or 
revoke  a licence  before  the  hearing  if  there  is 
a serious  threat  to  public  health  and  safen-. 
Wdthin  one  to  six  months  of  the  hearing, 
the  1. 1, BO  will  issue  a decision  to; 

• waive  allegations 

• attach  conditions  to  a licence 

• issue  a warning  letter 

• suspend  a licence  tor  a .>ct  period 

• revoke  a licence. 
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For  a new  licensee  where  a problem  is 
found,  and  for  any  other  licensee  who  has 
come  before  the  Board  for  violating  the  Liquor 
Licence  Act,  the  LLBO  conducts  monthly 
inspections  for  five  months.  If  an  inspector 
finds  any  violation,  the  operator  is  warned 
or  charged  and  the  cycle  of  inspections 
starts  over  again  with  monthly  inspections. 
Complaints  to  the  LLBO  about  violations 
of  the  act  may  also  prompt  inspections. 

In  this  way,  the  LLBO  attempts  to 
target  its  resources  to  those  establishments 
that  are  most  likely  to  serve  minors  and  in- 
toxicated patrons  or  to  otherwise  violate  the 
Liquor  Licence  Act.  These  are  considered  to 
be  mainly  new  operators  and  those  with 
records  of  violating  the  regulations. 

Municipalities  and  the  police  can  direct 
the  LLBO  s attention  to  potential  violations 
and  thereby  influence  the  inspections  sched- 
ule. The  LLBO  will  attempt  to  conduct  an 
inspection  when  it  receives  a complaint.  An 
operator  found  in  violation  of  the  Liquor 
Licence  Act  is  warned  and  recorded  for  fre- 
quent inspections  until  the  operator  estab- 
lishes (or  re-establishes)  a clean  record.  If  the 
violation  is  serious  enough  or  repeated,  the 
establishment  could  receive  a licence  suspen- 
sion or  revocation.  Here,  community  groups, 
police,  business  groups  and  municipal  councils 
can  play  pivotal  roles  by  participating  in  the 
hearings  and,  where  appropriate,  supporting 
licence  suspensions  or  revocations.  See  Appen- 
dix 4 for  a sample  municipal  resolution. 

In  the  next  section,  we  will  look  at  prac- 
tical steps  that  residents  and  others  can  take 
to  prevent  alcohol-related  problems  in  their 
community. 
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Boating  on  the  Rocks:  The  Kingston  Experience 


The  night  was  clear  and  the  water  conditions  were  good.  Suddenly,  the  screech  of  an  over-rewing  motor  and 
the  explosive  ripping  of  fibreglass  filled  the  air.  When  all  was  quiet  again,  a 30-foot  cabin  cruiser  was  high  and 
dry  on  the  rock  break  wall.  The  boats  skipper  was  charged  with  impaired  vehicular  operation. 

The  risks  of  drinking  and  boating  are  many  and  varied,  ranging  from  property  damage  to  death.  Nationally, 
over  three-quarters  of  all  drowning  deaths  and  40  per  cent  of  recreational  boating  fatalities  involve  alcohol 
consumption. 

To  address  these  risks,  the  Kingston-Area  Safe  and  Sober  Boating  Coalition  (KASSBC)  formed  a partner- 
ship with  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation  (ARF).  Coalition  members  representing  the  private  sector,  boat- 
ing organizations,  police  services,  the  government  of  Ontario  and  local  social  service  agencies  offered  expertise, 
community  contacts  and  the  impetus  for  change.  A local  ARF  survey  provided  information  on  drinking  and 
boating  incidents,  gaps  in  awareness,  enforcement  deficits,  educational  opportunities  and  the  need  for  alcohol 
risk  management  policies  in  marinas. 

As  its  first  priority,  KASSBC  members  decided  to  raise  public  awareness  about  safe  boating  in  order  to 
monitor  changes  in  behavior  and  to  spur  partnerships,  lobbying,  media  interventions  and  fundraising.  To 
initiate  the  awareness  campaign,  the  coalition  distributed  “grab  bags”  filled  with  information  about  the  safe 
operation  of  watercraft.  National  Safe  Boating  Week  helped  to  highlight  the  groups  efforts  and  to  attract  the 
media,  local  bureaucrats  and  boat  retailers.  Ongoing  media  involvement  was  crucial  to  raising  awareness  among 
the  general  public  and  within  the  boating  communities. 

Next,  the  coalition  lobbied  local  police  for  increased  marine  patrols.  Staffing  had  alwa\'s  been  an  issue, 
but  the  coalition’s  credibility  and  local  statistics  provided  strong  incentives  for  the  local  constabulary’  to  provide 
funding  and  staff  Marine  patrols  increased  by  almost  50  per  cent. 

The  coalition  decided  to  expand  its  community  partnerships  into  the  private  sector  and  secure  financial 
support  for  a Safe  ‘n  Sober  Boating  Kit.  The  kit  included  the  educational  material  from  the  grab  bags,  coupons 
from  a local  business,  boating  giveaways  and  an  evaluation  of  the  kit  itself  Police  serv’ice  marine  patrols  dis- 
tributed more  than  1,250  kits  directly  to  boaters.  The  coalition  is  now  helping  boating  and  cottage  organizations 
to  develop  alcohol  service  policies. 

According  to  ARF  Program  Consultant  Trevor  W erelev,  the  project  has  increased  awarene^ss.  expanded 
marine  patrols,  provided  educational  materials,  established  private-public  sector  partnerships  and  decreased 
the  incidence  of  impaired  operation  of  watercraft  on  waterways  in  the  Kingston  area. 

For  more  itiformatton.  contact  Trevor  Wcrclry,  ARF  Pro^am  Consultant,  at  6/.5-5*#o-4-?66. 
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Across  Ontario,  communities  are  taking 
action  on  a range  of  alcohol-related  problems. 
Some  are  focusing  on  the  density  of  licensed 
and  retail  outlets,  zoning  and  land-use  regu- 
lations. Others  are  targeting  public  health 
and  safety  inspections,  mandatory  server 
training,  enforcement  and  monitoring.  Others 
still  are  monitoring  the  promotion  and  service 
practices  of  local  outlets. 

This  section  highlights  some  basic  steps 
that  local  residents,  elected  officials,  municipal 
staff,  licensed  establishments  and  community 
groups  can  take  to  prevent  problems.  We  have 
also  listed  a few  relevant,  user-ffiendly  resources 
to  help  you  get  started.  Most  are  available 
to  Ontario  residents  at  no  or  low  cost. 

Steps  Local  Residents 
Can  Take 

• Become  a role  model.  Adopt  respon- 
sible home  hosting  practices  and  en- 
courage others  to  do  the  same.  For 
example,  oiler  non-alcoholic  drinks, 
provide  adequate  healthy  lood,  don’t 
“piLsh”  drinks,  monitor  guests  Ix'havior 
and  oiler  sale  transportation.  Encour- 
age organizations  ymi  are  allihated  with 
to  des'elop  alcohol  management  pt>licies. 


Monitor  problems.  When  you  see 
something  that  concerns  you,  take 
action.  Write  letters  to  your  local 
representatives  and  the  Liquor 
Licence  Board  of  Ontario  (LLBO). 
Keep  an  incident  log  and  copies 
of  all  letters  for  future  reference. 

Get  involved.  Often,  we  are  more 
effective  when  we  get  involved  in 
local  residents  groups  and  work 
together  to  resolve  problems. 

Maximize  your  impact.  Focus  your 
efforts  on  influencing  organizational 
practices  and  public  policies  that  dis- 
courage risk)^  drinking  and  promote 
health  and  safety.  For  example,  find 
out  whether  there  are  too  many 
licensed  establishments  in  your  area 
or  whether  enforcement  of  liquor 
licensing  regulations  is  lax  and  con- 
tact your  local  municipality,  police 
detachment  or  liquor  inspector. 

Work  w4th  >TOur  local  reprc5entati>TCS. 
Politicians  are  there  to  represent  you. 
Contact  them,  explain  the  problem 
and  try  to  find  out  what  can  be  done. 
They  mav  be  willing  to  sponsor  muni- 
cip.il  resolutions  encouraging  the  LLBO 
to  take  action  against  u responsible 
operators,  or  thev  mav  agree  to 
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appear  at  LLBO  hearings  or  to  host 
public  meetings  on  neighborhood 
health  and  safety  issues. 

• Work  with  alcohol  retailers  and 
the  hospitality  industry.  Most  retailers 
are  responsible.  Contact  them  to  find 
out  if  they  or  their  associations  are 
willing  to  work  with  you  or  your  group 
to  curtail  high-risk  serving  practices, 
irresponsible  alcohol  advertising  or 
other  problems. 

• Work  with  the  police.  Don’t  hesitate 
to  call  the  police  if  you  see  a drunk 
driver  or  if  licensed  establishments  in 
your  area  are  causing  problems.  Every- 
one has  a right  to  live  in  communities 
free  of  drinking-related  public  distur- 
bances, excessive  noise,  property  damage 
and  interpersonal  offences. 

• Work  with  the  LLBO.  If  you  see  in- 
appropriate alcohol  advertising,  collect 
sample  flyers,  ads  or  other  materials 
and  send  them  to  the  Manager  of 
Alcohol  Advertising.  If  noise,  crowding, 
service  to  minors  or  overservice  is 

a problem,  contact  the  liquor 
inspector  in  your  area  or  call  the 
Inspections  and  Investigations 
Branch  at  416-326-0330. 

• Keep  informed.  Become  familiar 
with  regulations  governing  alcohol 
sales,  service  and  promotion.  Monitor 
industry  practices  to  ensure  they  are 
consistent  with  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  law.  Become  a member  of  the 
Alcohol  Policy  Network  or  another 
similar  coalition  that  monitors  devel- 
opments in  alcohol  policy. 


• Exercise  your  democratic  rights. 
Write  letters,  attend  meetings,  make 
presentations,  lobby  your  local  repre- 
sentatives, talk  to  the  media.  Request 
public  interest  hearings.  As  a last  resort, 
exercise  your  right  under  the  Liquor 
Licence  Act  to  sue  the  establishment, 
the  server  or  others  if  property  damage, 
death  or  injury  results  from  the  actions 
of  intoxicated  patrons. 

• Don’t  give  up! 

Recommended  Resources 

Having  a Party?  Brochure  for  social 
hosts  on  reducing  liability.  To  order,  call 
the  LCBO  at  1-800-668-5226. 

The  Hearing  Process:  A Guide  for 
Residents  Objecting  to  a Liquor  Licence 
Application.  To  order,  call  the  LLBO  Legal 
and  Hearings  Office  at  416-326-0400,  or 
visit  its  Web  site  at  http://www.agco.on.ca. 

Ideas  for  Action  on  Alcohol.  English 
and  French.  To  order,  call  the  Ministry 
ofHealth  at  416-327-8856. 

Liquor  Licensing  and  the  Community: 
Resolving  Problems  With  Licensed  Establishments. 
To  order,  call  Parkdale  Focus  Community 
Project  at  416-536-1234.  For  copies  of 
the  provincial  liquor  acts,  call  Publications 
Ontario  at  1-800-668-9938.  For  information 
on  local  alcohol- related  bylaws,  contact 
your  local  city  clerk’s  office. 

Making  a Difference  in  Your  Community: 
A Guide  to  Policy  Change.  English  and  French. 
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What  You  Can  Do 


To  order,  call  the  Ontario  Public  Health 
Association  at  1-800-267-6817  ext.  31. 

Operation  Lookout  (pamphlet  on 
how  to  spot  and  report  an  impaired  driver). 
To  order,  call  the  Metro  Toronto  Police 
Traffic  Services  at  416-808-7220.  For  in- 
formation on  Operation  Lookout  in  your 
area,  contact  your  local  police  department. 
You  can  also  call  Against  Drunk  Driving 
at  905-723-4933,  or  visit  its  Web  site  at 
http://www.add.ca. 

Prevention  Works!  A Community  Action 
Guide  to  Prevent  Alcohol  Problems  in  Your 
Community.  English  and  French.  To  order, 
call  the  Ministry  of  Health  at  416-327-8856. 

Priorities,  Developments  in  Alcohol  Policy 
in  Ontario.  To  order,  call  the  Alcohol  Policy 
Network  (APN),  Ontario  Public  Health 
Association  at  1-800-267-6817  ext.  23.  For 
free  up-to-date  information  on  topical  alcohol 
policy  issues,  visit  APOLNET,  APN’s  Web 
site  at  http://sano.arforg/apn/apoinet.htm. 

SmartServe  (server  training  program). 

To  order  a copy  of  the  video  and  study  guide, 
call  the  Hospitality  Industry  Training  Organ- 
ization of  Ontario  at  416-695-8737. 

When  Impaired  Driving  Hurts  You. 
Booklet  for  victims  of  impaired  driving.  To 
order,  call  the  Ontario  Community  Council 
on  Impaired  Driving  at  416-485-441  1. 

You  Booze.  You  Lose!  An  Alcohol  Liability 
Manual.  English  and  hrench.  To  order  call 
the  Sauh  Ste.  Marie  Anti-Drug  FC'lCllS 
Ck>nmumiiy  Coalitit^n  at  7(lS-2S(>-(ft(-,3. 


For  general  information  on  alcohol  and 
other  drugs,  call  the  ARF  s Drug  and  Alcohol 
Information  Line  at  1-800-INFO-ARF.  For 
information  on  treatment  services,  call  the 
Drug  and  Alcohol  Registry  of  Treatment  at 
1-800-565-8603.  For  self-help  and  educa- 
tional materials,  call  the  ARF  Marketing 
Services  at  1-800-661-1111.  Numerous  Web 
sites  on  the  Internet  also  offer  useful  infor- 
mation on  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  including 
the  Substance  Abuse  Network  of  Ontario 
(http://sano.arforg  and  its  sister  site, 
(http://www.arf  org)  and  the  Canadian  Centre 
on  Substance  Abuse  (http://www.ccsa.ca). 
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Steps  Municipal  Staff 
and  Elected  Officials 
Can  Take 

• Develop  an  effective  municipal 
alcohol  policy  (MAP).  Determine 
which  facilities,  if  any,  may  hold  licensed 
events.  Develop  guidelines  for  alcohol 
service  and  consumption.  Train  munic- 
ipal staff  and,  if  possible,  facility  users, 
in  responsible  service.  Monitor  imple- 
mentation and  evaluate  results. 

* Educate  the  public,  media  and 
community  groups.  Encourage  local 
charities,  sports  clubs  and  cultural  or 
religious  organizations  to  develop  alcohol 
policies.  Assign  staff  to  work  with  these 
groups.  Provide  free  server  training  if 
possible.  Conduct  media  campaigns 
on  the  effects  of  alcohol  misuse  and 
effective  policies  and  programs.  Allocate 
adequate  resources  to  programs  designed 
to  reduce  and  prevent  the  abuse  of 
alcohol  and  other  substances. 

• Plan  for  prevention.  Use  city  maps 
to  assess  outlet  density,  capacity  and 
mix  in  relation  to  problems  such  as 
public  drunkenness  and  alcohol-related 
fights,  injuries,  crashes  and  property 
damage.  Plan  accordingly.  Consider 
developing  or  expanding  recreation 
and  other  programs  targeted  at  groups 
such  as  youth  and  young  adults  who 
are  at  risk  of  alcohol-related  injuries 
and  death. 

* Promote  responsible  alcohol  sales, 
service  and  consumption.  Co-sponsor 


education  campaigns  aimed  at  social 
hosts  and  restaurant  and  bar  owners. 
Recognize  responsible  operators  and 
community  groups/leaders.  Consider 
posting  signs  warning  consumers  of 
the  effects  of  alcohol  on  groups  at  risk 
(e.g.,  pregnant  women,  seniors,  youth). 

* Promote  collaborative  action. 

Organize  public  meetings.  Establish 
intersectoral  committees  or  other  - 
mechanisms  to  promote  good  relations 
between  citizens  and  licensed  facilities 
or  event  holders.  Assign  municipal 
staff  trained  in  conflict  resolution  and 
group  dynamics  to  resolve  problems. 
Make  presentations  at  LLBO  hearings. 
Where  possible,  support  local  coalitions 
and  citizens  groups. 

* Maximize  enforcement  capacity. 

Municipal  public  health  and  building 
inspectors  can  play  a part  in  reducing 
alcohol-related  problems.  Establishments 
that  break  liquor  laws  often  contravene 
noise  bylaws  and  fire,  health  and  safety 
regulations.  Properly  trained  municipal 
inspectors  can  reinforce  responsible 
alcohol  service  messages  and  work 
effectively  with  their  provincial  coun- 
terparts and  the  local  police.  Together 
they  can  crack  down  on  booze  cans, 
after-hours  clubs,  and  establishments 
that  overserve  or  cater  to  minors. 

* Promote  informed  debate.  Monitor 
and  evaluate  the  impact  on  public 
health  and  safety  of  changes  to  alcohol 
distribution,  sales,  service  and  promo- 
tion. Organize  events  and  produce 
reports  that  examine  alcohol-related 
issues  in  a balanced  manner. 
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What  You  Can  Do 


• Take  proactive  stands  on  issues  that 
affect  public  health  and  safety.  Advo- 
cate more  effective  alcohol  controls  and 
deterrence  measures.  Lobby  for  changes 
to  the  Municipal  Act  and  for  related 
legislation  that  would  enable  you  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  alcohol- 
related  problems. 

Recommended  Resources 

Alcohol  Policy  Update  (bi-monthly 
fax- newsletter).  Free  with  APN  membership. 
Call  416-367-3313  ext.  23  to  add  your  name 
and  fax  number  to  the  list. 

APOLNET,  the  Alcohol  Policy  Networks 
Web  site  on  topical  alcohol-policy  issues.  Acdon 
packs,  bibliographies,  position  papers  and 
research  materials.  Links  to  other  sites.  Free. 
Address:  http.7/sano.arforg/apn/apolnet.htm. 

The  Economic  Costs  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Illicit  Drug  Use  in  Ontario:  1992.  To 
order,  call  ARF  at  1 -800-66 1-1111. 

Facts  on  Alcohol  Policy  (binder). 

Limited  quantities.  For  a copy,  call  ARF 
at  1-800-661-1111. 

Licence  Line  (quarterly  newsletter) 
provides  licensees  and  interested  parties  with 
information  reg-arding  liquor  legislation  and 
realated  issues.  To  add  your  name  to  the 
mailing  list,  call  the  LLBO  at  416-326-0400. 
Additional  information  on  liquor  licensing 
infractions  is  also  available  at  the  LLBOs 
Web  site  at  ht(p://\vAS'sv.agco.on.ca. 


Municipal  Alcohol  Policy:  A Step 
Towards  a Safer,  Healthier  Community. 

To  order,  call  ARF  at  1 -800-66 1-1111. 

Municipal  Alcohol  Policy.  Liability, 
Prosecution  and  Risk  Minimization. 

To  order,  call  ARF  at  1-800-661-1  111. 

Priorities,  Developments  in  Alcohol  Policy 
in  Ontario.  To  order,  call  the  Alcohol  Policy 
Network,  Ontario  Public  Health  Association 
at  1-800-267-6817  ext.  23. 

SmartServe  (server  training  program). 

To  order  a copy  of  the  video  and  study  guide, 
call  the  Hospitality  Industry  Training  Orga- 
nization of  Ontario  at  416-695-8737. 
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Steps  Police  Can  Take 

• Partner  with  the  community.  Meet 
regularly  with  ARF  staiF,  local  politicians, 
public  health  and  safety  officials,  and 
residents  to  identify  and  resolve  alcohol- 
related  enforcement  problems.  Participate 
in  committees  charged  with  developing 
MAPs,  reducing  injuries  (i.e.,  Designated 
Driver  Day,  Arrive  Alive/Drive  Safe 
Campaign,  safer  snowmobiling  and 
boating  initiatives),  organizing  drug- 
awareness  week  activities,  etc. 

* Collaborate  with  the  LLBO  and  other 
enforcement  agencies.  Develop  work 
teams  on  alcohol  licensing  and  enforce- 
ment issues.  Make  r^ular  unannounced 
“walk  throughs”  of  licensed  establish- 
ments and  community  events  a key 
component  of  community  policing. 
Share  information  with  staff  in  munic- 
ipal health  departments  responsible  for 
inspecting  licensed  food  premises,  as 
well  as  with  other  enforcement  agencies. 

• Document  problems.  Collect  more 
detailed  data  on  crimes  in  your  com- 
munity and  use  the  results  to  identify 
incidents  associated  with  alcohol.  Make 
this  information  available  to  policy-makers, 
researchers  and  community  groups  in 
a timely  way.  Participate  in  LLBO 
hearings  and  community  coalitions. 

* Develop  a comprehensive  anti- 
drinking and  driving  enforcement 
strategy.  Compare  local  alcohol-related 
collision  rates  with  provincial  statistics 
available  through  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  Ontario  Road  Safety 
Annual  Report.  Increase  R.I.D.E./Sober 


Operator  enforcement  in  the  commu- 
nity. Support  community-based  initia- 
tives such  as  Operation  Lookout.  Assign 
available  officers  to  patrol  at  peak  drink- 
ing and  driving  periods.  Increase  random 
roadside  breath  testing.  Develop  a 
program  such  as  the  Peel  Last  Drink 
Program  (see  Community  Story  at  the 
beginning  of  Section  5)  to  discourage 
local  bars  and  restaurants  from  serving 
customers  to  intoxication. 

• Promote  innovation.  Pilot  programs 
to  prevent  alcohol-related  problems  and 
reduce  policing  costs.  Share  results  with 
colleagues  across  the  province  at  semi- 
nars sponsored  by  professional  associ- 
ations, enforcement  agencies  and 
community  groups.  Recognize  officers 
who  show  initiative  and  creativity. 

• Promote  public  awareness.  Issue 
press  releases  regularly  on  alcohol-related 
enforcement  statistics  and  programs. 
Promote  community/police  injury- 
prevention  events.  Participate  in  schools 
in  dramatic  demonstrations  of  alcohol- 
related  collisions  involving  youth,  or 
assist  the  local  hospitals  motor  vehicle 
collision  trauma  demonstrations  (e.g.. 
Prevent  Alcohol-Related  Trauma  in 
Youth,  or  PARTY,  program  at 
Sunnybrook  Health  Science  Centre). 
Create  a section  on  your  police  services 
Internet  home  page  on  effective  en- 
forcement and  community  programs 
related  to  impaired  driving  and  other 
alcohol-related  problems.  Request 
awareness  material  for  presentations 
and  displays  from  the  Road  Safety 
Marketing  Office.  Ministry  of 
Transportation. 
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Recommended  Resources 


Drinking  and  Driving  in  Ontario 
(annual  statistical  yearbook).  To  order,  call 
the  Road  Safety  Marketing  Office,  Ministry 
of  Transportation,  at  416-335-3591  or  visit 
its  Web  site  at  Avww.gov.on.ca/mto/english/ 
safety/index.html.  Additional  statistics  on 
alcohol  and  injuries  in  Ontario  are  available 
from  the  Ontario  Trauma  Registry  at  416- 
429-0477  and  the  Traffic  Injury  Research 
Foundation  at  613-238-5235.  For  informa- 
tion on  community-based  initiatives,  visit 
Against  Drunk  Drivings  Web  site  at 
http;//www.add.ca. 

The  Economic  Costs  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Illicit  Drug  Use  in  Ontario:  1 992.  For 
a copy,  call  ARF  at  1 -800-66 1-1111. 

The  Last  Drink  Program.  For  a copy  of 
a one-page  profile  or  more  information  on 
this  innovative  program,  call  Peel  Regional 
Police  Breathalyzer  Unit  at  905-453-2121 
ext.  7050. 

Priorities,  Developments  in  Alcohol  Policy 
in  Ontario.  To  order,  call  the  Alcohol  Policy 
Network,  Ontario  Public  Health  Association 


at  1-800-267-6817  ext.  23. 


Steps  Licensed 
Establishments 
and  Special  Occasion 
Permit  (SOP)  Event 
Holders  Can  Take 

* Implement  an  alcohol  risk  manage- 
ment policy.  Develop  a policy  that 
defines  responsible  service  based  on 
provincial  liquor  laws.  Post  it  promi- 
nently. Keep  an  incident  log.  With  the 
help  of  staff  and/or  volunteers,  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  your  policy  annually 
and  make  appropriate  changes. 

• Train  staff  and/or  volunteers.  Ensure 
that  staff  and/or  volunteers,  particularly 
those  who  are  new,  receive  training  in 
responsible  alcohol  service.  Give  them 
copies  of  your  alcohol  policy,  includ- 
ing guidelines  for  dealing  with  intoxi- 
cated and  underage  customers. 

• Prevent  problems.  Assign  trained  staff 
and/or  volunteers  to  monitor  the  door. 
Deny  entry  or  service  to  minors  and 
intoxicated  people.  Count  the  number 
of  people  on  the  premises  to  prevent 
overcrowding.  Adopt  a safe  transpor- 
tation plan.  Have  enough  trained 
security  on  site  to  avoid  potential 
problems.  Co-operate  with  the  police 
and  liquor  inspectors. 

* Promote  responsible  consumption. 

Provide  a range  of  food  items,  including 
low-cost,  low-salt  snacks.  Offer  reduced 
food  prices  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
evening.  Promote  low-alcohol  and  non- 


alcoholic drinks  and  price  them  attrac- 
tively. Offer  cash  bars  only  for  brief 
periods  or  at  events  that  are  small 
enough  to  allow  bartenders  to  monitor 
how  much  customers  are  drinking. 
Allow  patrons  to  pick  up  no  more 
than  two  drinks  at  one  time.  Promote 
the  service  of  one  standard  drink  at  a 
time.  Control  drink  portions.  Monitor 
the  bar  to  ensure  that  standard  drinks 
are  being  served.  Don’t  buy  rounds  or 
give  out  discounted  or  free  drinks. 
Offer  valued  customers  free  desserts 
or  appetizers  instead. 

• Promote  responsible  service. 

Provide  staff  and/br  volunteers  with 
alcohol  consumption  charts  that  show 
the  relationship  between  impairment 
and  factors  such  as  gender,  height, 
weight  and  amount  consumed.  Offer 
incentives  for  increased  food  sales. 
Evaluate  staff  perfomance  based  on 
total  sales,  including  sales  of  non- 
alcoholic products.  Prohibit  drinking 
on  the  job  and  after  closing  hours. 

• Work  with  the  community.  Commu- 
nity members  value  responsible  estab- 
lishments. Show  you  care  about  the 
community  by  attending  neighborhood 
meetings  and  listening  to  residents’ 
concerns.  Promote  responsible  service 
practices  within  your  industry  and/or 
association  and  among  other  bar  and 
restaurant  owners  and/or  other  com- 
munity groups  in  your  area. 
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Recommended  Resources 


Licence  Line  (quarterly  newsletter). 

To  add  your  name  to  the  mailing  list, 
call  the  LLBO  at  416-326-0400. 

Municipal  Alcohol  Policy:  A Step 
Towards  a Safer,  Healthier  Community. 

To  order,  call  ARF  at  1 -800-66 1-1111. 

Your  local  municipality  may  have  a MAP 
you  can  use  as  a model.  For  a copy,  contact 
your  local  public  health  and/or  parks  and 
recreation  departments,  or  pick  up  a rental 
package  at  a municipal  facility  near  you. 

Municipal  Alcohol  Policy.  Liability, 
Prosecution  and  Risk  Minimization.  To  order, 
call  ARF  at  1-800-661-1  111.  General  alcohol 
liability  information  is  also  available  at  the 
Alcohol  Policy  Networks  Web  site  at 
http://sano.arf  org/apn/apolnet. 

Responsible  Service  (licensee 
information  sheets).  To  order,  call  the 
LLBO  at  416-326-0400,  or  visit  its  Web 
site  at  http://www.agco.on.ca. 

Restaurant  and  Bar  Law  Bulletin. 

To  order,  call  Crichton  Legal  Publications 
Limited  at  1-800-810-8184. 

SmartServe  (server  training  program). 

To  order  a copy  of  the  video  and  study 
guide,  call  the  Hospitality  Industr)' Training 
Organi/^uion  of  Ontario  at  416-695-8737. 

You  Booze,  You  Lose!  An  Alcohol  Liability 
Manual.  Lngli.sh  and  ItcikIi.  Vo  order  call 
the  Sault.  Stc.  Marie  Anii-Orug  FOCUS 
C'omnuinity  C'o.ilnion  at  70S-25(>-(i‘t(\L 
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SECTION  5 


The  Peel  Last  Drink  Program 


In  1993,  more  than  1,500  people  were  charged  with  impaired  driving  in  Peel,  a large  region  located  west  of 
Toronto.  And  although  the  regions  rate  of  motor  vehicle  collisions  involving  drinking  drivers  was  below  the 
national  average,  a citizen  survey  identified  impaired  driving  as  the  fifth-most-serious  crime  threat  to  the  com- 
munity. It  was  also  a very  costly  offence  for  the  community:  Peel  Regional  Police  estimated  that  it  took  four  or 
five  hours  to  process  an  impaired  driver,  and  approximately  45  per  cent  of  all  court  time  was  spent  on  trials  of 
impaired  drivers. 

In  the  past.  Peel  Regional  Police  had  used  directed  patrols,  year-round  R.I.D.E.  spot-checks,  and  education 
campaigns  featuring  posters,  presentations  and  displays  to  curb  impaired  driving.  Police  also  worked  with  groups 
such  as  Against  Drunk  Driving  to  launch  the  first  Operation  Lookout  program  in  Ontario,  which  encourages 
citizens  to  report  impaired  drivers  to  the  police. 

In  an  attempt  to  be  proactive,  the  police  department  expanded  its  focus  to  include  the  suppliers  of  alcohol 
as  well  as  the  drinking  drivers.  Constable  Daniel  Carrier,  for  example,  developed  a reporting  system  that  enabled 
data  to  be  collected  on  criminal  driving  offences  and  12-hour  licence  suspensions.  The  data  were  used  to 
identify  locations  where  significant  numbers  of  collisions  and/or  enforcement  activity  had  occurred.  The  s)'stem 
also  identified  licensed  premises  that  overserved  alcohol.  Starting  in  1995,  anyone  arrested  for  impaired  driving 
was  asked  where  he  or  she  had  been  drinking  prior  to  the  arrest.  Analysis  suggests  that  betw’een  26  and  45 
per  cent  of  all  impaired  drivers  in  Peel  consumed  alcohol  in  licensed  establishments. 

As  the  police  were  starting  this  initiative,  the  Liquor  License  Board  of  Ontario  (LLBO)  was  also  coming 
under  increasing  public  pressure  to  deal  with  problem  bars  and  restaurants.  Peel  Regional  Police  and  the  LLBO 
formed  a partnership  by  sharing  information  on  licensed  premises  with  a vie\\'  to  pre\'enting  both  alcohol  over- 
service  and  impaired  driving.  This  partnership  led  to  the  development  of  the  Last  Drink  Program. 

Under  this  program,  an  advisory  letter  is  sent  to  the  licensee  when  a patron  is  arrested  with  a blood  alcohol 
level  (BAG)  in  excess  of  150mg  % (the  legal  limit  is  80mg  %).  If  a second  offence  is  related  to  the  same 
establishment  within  rvs'o  years,  an  LLBO  staff  member  meets  with  the  licensee  to  discuss  obligations,  legal 
implications  and  ways  to  resolve  the  problem.  If  a third  offence  occurs,  a full  investigation  is  launched  and, 
if  warranted,  disciplinary  action  is  taken.  In  the  case  of  a BAG  under  1 50mg  %,  no  action  is  taken  unless 
three  such  referrals  occur  within  12  months.  In  such  a case,  the  licensee  receives  a warning  letter. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Last  Drink  Program,  the  LLBO  has  sent  out  numerous  letters  of  warning,  made 
site  inspections,  cautioned  licensees  and  conducted  several  joint  covert  operations  with  the  police.  .\s  of  March 
l‘)96,  35  investigations  were  under  way  and  one  establishment  was  being  pro.secuted  due  to  infractions  uncov- 
ered by  the  program.  Police  effort  has  also  been  directed  more  efficiently.  For  instance,  information  from  the 
last  Drink  Program  w.is  u.sed  to  direct  R.I.D.F..  spot-check  units  to  areas  where  ihe\'  were  more  likely  to 
encounter  impaired  drivers. 

A formal  evaluation  of  the  program’s  impact  is  currently  being  conducted.  Howcscr.  according  to  LLBO 
Inspections  and  Investigations  Director,  Tom  Bolton,  the  last  Drink  Program  is  a positisx  mitiatise  that  has 
encouraged  .some  licensees  to  correct  problems. 

For  rnorr  trifvrrrttitwft.  cortuct  Prel  Polu  r ,2f  905-4  I rxt  ‘^051. 
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Getting  Started: 
Priorities  for  Action 

Preventing  alcohol  problems  is  in  everyone’s 
interest.  A community  effort  should  involve 
not  only  the  municipal  government  but  also 
local  law  enforcement,  citizen  groups  and 
the  LLBO.  Municipal  police  can  help  to 
prevent  alcohol  problems  by  sharing  timely 
information  on  charges  and/or  investigations 
of  problem  establishments  and  coordinating 
their  efforts  with  the  LLBO  and  operators 
of  licensed  establishments. 

Just  as  local  police  play  an  important 
role  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Liquor  Licence 
Act,  the  LLBO,  by  sharing  information,  can 
help  to  target  local  police  enforcement  efforts 
and  inform  the  hospitality  industry  of  its 
obligations  under  the  law. 

The  liospicality  industry  should  also 
be  viewed  as  part  of  the  solution.  Owners 
and  operators  of  bars,  taverns  and  restau- 
rants can  a.ssist  implementing  impaired 
driving  countermeasures  by  training  staff 
in  responsible  service  of  alcohol,  and  devel- 
oping house  policies  that  promote  moderation 
and  include  safe  transportation  strategics 
for  patrons  who  may  have  had  too  much 
to  tlrink. 


On  an  individual  level,  each  of  us  can 
play  an  important  role  in  bringing  about 
change.  We  can  join  community  groups, 
lobby  our  government,  express  our  concerns 
to  the  LLBO  and  change  our  own  patterns 
of  consuming  alcohol  and  serving  it  to  guests 
in  our  homes. 

This  section  contains  practical  tools  and 
resources  to  help  you  get  started.  It  includes 
12  questionnaires  to  help  you  identify  areas 
of  concern  in  your  workplace,  school  or  com- 
munity. You  can  also  use  one  or  more  of  these 
interactive  tools  in  meetings,  workshops  or 
planning  sessions  to  gauge  individual  and 
group  perceptions  of  alcohol-related  problems, 
identify  information  gaps  and  brainstorm 
priorities  for  action. 

To  support  your  efforts,  we  have  also 
included  a selected  list  of  people,  organiza- 
tions and  Web  sites  to  contact  for  more  infor- 
mation, as  well  as  a bibliography  of  useful 
print  materials  (see  W’ho  to  Contact  for 
More  Information  and  Useful  Resources, 
following  this  section). 

If  you  need  additional  assistance  or  \sMnt 
to  share  ide.is  for  action  with  others  acro.ss 
the  province,  please  contact  the  .-Mcohol 
Pohev  Network  or  vour  nearest  .A.RF  Com- 
munitv  Programs  and  Services  office.  Roth 
local  and  titll-free  numbers  are  listed  below 
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for  your  convenience.  Additional  information 
is  included  in  Who  to  Contact  for  More 
Information,  following  this  section. 


Alcohol  Policy  Network, 

Ontario  Public  Health  Association 
416-367-3313  ext.  27  or  23 
1-800-267-6817 

ARF  Community  Programs  and 
Services  Offices: 


Hamilton 

905-525-1250 

1-888-857-2876 

Kenora 

807-468-6372 

1-888-314-1553 

Kingston 

613-546-4266 

1-888-287-4439 

London 

519-433-3171 

1-888-495-2261 

North  Bay 
705-472-3850 

1-888-456-3404 

Ottawa-Carleton 

613-722-1075 

1-888-441-2892 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

705-256-2226 

1-888-775-6665 

Sudbury 

705-675-1195 

1-888-880-7063 

Thunder  Bay 
807-626-8111 

1-888-751-5231 

Timmins 

705-267-6419 

1-888-381-8647 

Toronto 

416-595-6028 

1-888-811-8198 

Windsor 

519-251-0500 

1-888-424-9958 
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1 . Alcohol  and  You:  Priorities  for  Action 

Ever  wonder  how  well  you  are  doing  to  prevent  alcohol-related  problems?  Complete  the  following 
questionnaire  and  find  out.  Read  each  statement,  then  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or 
disagree,  using  the  five-point  scale  provided.  Use  the  results  to  identify  additional  local  issues, 
priorities  for  action  and  next  steps. 


• I talk  to  my  family  and  friends  about 
alcohol,  its  impact  on  health  and  safety 
and  ways  to  avoid  problems. 

• I have  a family  policy  regarding  alcohol 
service  to  guests  and  friends. 

• I follow  the  low-risk  drinking  guidelines 
established  by  the  Addiction  Research 
Foundation. 

• I never  drink  and  drive  or  ride  with 
a drinking  driver,  and  I try  to  ensure 
that  my  family  and  friends  do  neither. 

• I seek  help  if  I or  someone  I know 

is  at  risk  of  alcohol-related  problems. 

• I become  involved  in  issues  that  affect 
the  health  and  safety  of  my  family  and 
my  community. 

• 1 keep  informed  about  the  potential  impact 
of  changes  in  alcohol  control  policies  at 
the  local,  provincial  and  federal  levels. 

• 1 make  my  views  known  to  decision-makers 
and  others  with  the  power  to  effect  change. 

• 1 encourage  others  to  liecome  invt)lved  in 
matters  that  aflect  their  health  and  safety. 

• 1 tr\'  to  make  a liillcrcncc  in  my  comnuinitv. 


Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Don’t 

Know 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

1 

2 

3 

s 

1 

3 

s 

1 

3 

A 

s 

1 

■> 

3 

A 
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Additional  Local  Issues 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Priorities  for  Action 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Next  Steps 

1.  

2.  

3.  
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2.  Alcohol  and  Your  Workplace:  Priorities  for  Action 

Ever  wonder  how  well  your  workplace  is  doing  with  respect  to  the  prevention  of  alcohol-related 
problems?  Complete  the  following  questionnaire  and  find  out.  Read  each  statement,  then  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree,  using  the  five-point  scale  provided.  Use  the  results  to 
identify  additional  local  issues,  priorities  for  action  and  next  steps. 


• My  workplace  has  a policy  governing 
alcohol  consumption  on  the  job, 
particularly  for  employees  in  safety- 
sensitive  jobs. 

• Employees  know  about  and  follow 
this  policy. 

• My  employer  enforces  the  policy  con- 
sistently and  evaluates  it  periodically. 

• My  workplace  offers  an  employee- 
assistance  program  and  other  initiatives 
that  promote  workplace  health  and  safety. 

• Employee  social  functions  where  alcohol 
is  served  are  well  managed  and  generally 
free  of  problems  such  as  fights,  assaults 
and  drinking  and  driving. 

® Few  employees  in  my  workplace  report 
problems  as  a result  of  their  drinking 
or  someone  elses  drinking. 

• Few  employees  practise  risky  drinking 
patterns,  such  as  drinking  on  the  job. 
drinking  and  driving  or  binge  drinking. 

• Alcohol-relateil  problems  in  our 
workplace  are  low. 

• (.'>vcr  the  past  year,  salety  problems, 
injuries  and  absenteeism  due  to 
alcohol  have  declined. 


Strongly  Agree  Disagree  Stron^y  Don’t 
Agree  Disagree  Know 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

12  3 4 ^ 

12  3 4 

12  3 4 ^ 

12  3 ^ ^ 
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Additional  Local  Issues 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Priorities  for  Action 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Next  Steps 

1.  

2.  

3.  
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3.  Alcohol  and  Your  School,  College  or  University: 
Priorities  for  Action 

Ever  wonder  how  well  your  school,  college  or  university  is  doing  with  respect  to  the  prevention 
of  alcohol-related  problems?  Complete  the  following  questionnaire  and  find  out.  Read  each  state- 
ment, then  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree,  using  the  five-point  scale  provided. 
Use  the  results  to  identify  additional  local  issues,  priorities  for  action  and  next  steps. 


• Our  school,  college  or  university  has  policies 
governing  alcohol  use  by  students  and  staff 
based  on  solid  health  promotion  principles. 

• AJl  students  and  staff  are  aware  of 
these  policies. 


Strongly  Agree  Disagree  Strongly  Don’t 
Agree  Disagree  Know 


• These  policies  are  enforced  and 
re-evaluated  periodically. 


4 5 


Our  school,  college  or  university  sponsors 
and  promotes  alcohol-free  events 
(e.g.,  frosh  week  events,  dances,  grads). 


2 3 


Students  receive  up-to-date  information 
on  the  health,  social  and  economic  effects 
of  alcohol  and  ways  to  prevent  problems. 


2 3 


Our  administration  and/or  student 
government  support  local  student-led 
groups  dealing  with  issues  such  as  drinking 
and  driving,  and  alcohol  and  violence. 


2 


Our  administration  and/or  student 
government  actively  discourage  high-risk 
events  such  as  pub  crawls  and  drinking 
contests,  and  monitor  alcohol  advertising 
on  campus  or  at  schoi>l. 
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• Managers  and  servers  at  our  college/ 
university  campus  bar  are  trained  in 
responsible  service. 

• We  have  peer  counselling  and  other 

programs  to  help  students  and  staff 
reduce  stress  and  deal  with  other 
problems  that  may  put  them  at  risk 
of  alcohol-related  problems.  12  3 4 

• Few  students  have  adopted  high-risk 
drinking  practices  such  as  drinking 

and  driving  and  binge  drinking.  12  3 4 

• Few  students  report  problems  as  a 
result  of  their  drinking  (e.g.,  lowgrades, 
risky  sexual  practices,  problems  with 

family  or  friends).  12  3 4 

• Few  students  report  problems  as  a result 
of  someone  elses  drinking  (e.g.,  being  a 

passenger  with  a drinking  driver).  12  3 4 

• Over  the  past  year,  there  have  been 
no  alcohol-related  assaults  on  campus 

or  at  school.  12  3 4 

• Over  the  past  year,  no  one  at  my  local 
school,  college  or  university  has  died 

or  been  injured  as  a result  of  alcohol.  12  3 4 


Strongly  Agree  Disagree  Strongly 
Agree  Disagree 


Don’t 

Know 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 
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Additional  Local  Issues 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Priorities  for  Action 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Next  Steps 

1.  

2.  

3.  
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4.  Alcohol  and  the  Local  Media:  Priorities  for  Action 

Ever  wonder  how  well  the  local  media  are  doing  with  respect  to  the  prevention  of  alcohol-related 
problems?  Complete  the  following  questionnaire  and  find  out.  Read  each  statement,  then  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree,  using  the  five-point  scale  provided.  Use  the  results  to 
identify  additional  local  issues,  priorities  for  action  and  next  steps. 


• The  media  present  fair  and  balanced 
portrayals  of  the  impact  of  alcohol 
on  society. 

• Local  media  cover  stories  (traffic 
crashes,  injuries,  fights  and  so  on) 
in  which  alcohol  was  a factor. 

• Editorials  support  policies  that 
promote  public  health  and  safety. 

• Local  newspapers  print  letters  from 
residents  who  are  concerned  about 
the  impact  of  alcohol  on  their 
families  and  communities. 

• Campaigns  to  raise  public  awareness 
of  alcohol-related  problems  receive 
media  support. 

• Readers  learn  about  the  social, 
economic  and  health  impacts  of 
alcohol  through  the  local  media. 

• The  media  address  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  various  alcohol- 
related  policies. 


Strongly  Agree  Disagree  Strongly  Don’t 
Agree  Disagree  Know 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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Additional  Local  Issues 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Priorities  for  Action 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Next  Steps 

1.  

2.  

3.  
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5.  Alcohol  and  Alcohol  Retailers  in  Your 
Community:  Priorities  for  Action 


Ever  wonder  how  well  alcohol  retailers  (The  Beer  Store,  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario, 
Ontario  wine  stores,  U-Brew  outlets  etc.)  in  your  community  are  doing  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
vention of  alcohol-related  problems?  Complete  the  following  questionnaire  and  find  out.  Read 
each  statement,  then  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree,  using  the  five-point  scale 
provided.  Use  the  results  to  identify  additional  local  issues,  priorities  for  action  and  next  steps. 

Strongly  Agree  Disagree  Strongly  Don’t 
Agree  Disagree  Know 

• Alcohol  retailers  in  my  community 
have  policies  governing  responsible 

alcohol  sales.  1 2 3 4 5 

• Staff  are  trained  on  how  to  recognize 
intoxicated  and  underage  customers 
and  fulfil  their  responsibilities  under 

the  law.  1 2 3 4 5 


• Minors  or  intoxicated  persons  are 

not  able  to  purchase  liquor.  1 2 3 4 5 

• Illegal  liquor  is  not  available  for  sale.  1 2 3 4 5 

• Alcohol  is  not  sold  after  hours.  1 2 3 4 5 


• Advertising  does  not  target  minors 

or  other  vulnerable  groups,  12  3 ^5 

• Alcohol  retailers  do  not  encourage  non- 
drinkers  to  begin  drinking,  nor  do  retailers 

encourage  drinking  to  intoxication.  12  3 ^ 

• Products  are  not  sold,  marketed  or 
promoted  in  ways  that  encourage  risky 
drinking  practices  (e.g..  drinking  to 
intoxication,  drinking  and  operating 

a motor  vcliiclc.  and  so  on).  12  3 -4 
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Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Don’t 

Know 

Responsible  alcohol  consumption 
is  promoted. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Alcohol  retailers  provide  consumer 
education  about  the  impact  of  alcohol 
on  health  and  safety. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

They  support  effective  community- 
based  education,  health  promotion 
and  injury  prevention  programs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

When  a search  is  on  for  a location 
for  a new  liquor  outlet,  community 
health  and  safety  and  residents’ 
concerns  are  considered. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Retailers  consistently  comply  with 
laws  and  regulations  guiding  alcohol 
manufacture,  distribution,  pricing, 
sales,  advertising  and  promotion. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Issues  such  as  profits,  consumer 
convenience  and  social  responsibility 
are  balanced  effectively. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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Additional  Local  Issues 

1.  

2.  

3.  


Priorities  for  Action 

1.  

2.  

3.  

Next  Steps 

1. 

2.  

3. 
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6.  Alcohol  and  Licensed  Establishments  in  Your 
Community:  Priorities  for  Action 

Ever  wonder  how  well  local  establishments  in  your  community  are  doing  with  respect  to  the 
prevention  of  alcohol-related  problems?  Complete  the  following  questionnaire  and  find  out. 
Read  each  statement,  then  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree,  using  the  five- 
point  scale  provided.  Use  the  results  to  identify  additional  local  issues,  priorities  for  action 
and  next  steps. 


Licensed  establishments  in  my  community/ 
neighborhood  do  not  serve  alcohol  to 
minors  or  intoxicated  persons. 

Licensed  establishments  in  my  community/ 
neighborhood  do  not  overserve  customers 
and  do  not  promote  over-consumption 
through  marketing  practices  such  as 
“happy  hours”  and  drinking  contests. 

Noise,  overcrowding  and  fights  are 
under  control. 

Illegal  alcohol  is  not  available. 

Alcohol  is  not  served  after  hours. 

Low-alcohol  drinks  and  food  are  available. 

Servers  have  been  trained  in  responsible 
alcohol  service. 

Designated  driver  programs  are  in  place 
and  are  promoted  actively. 

Liecnsetl  establishments  m my  ci>mmunitv/ 
neighborhood  have  etlective  and  enforced 
house  policies  with  respect  ti>  the  sale  and 
service  of  alcohol. 


Strongly 

Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly 

Don’t 

Agree 

Disagree 

Know 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

1 

T 

3 

4 

s 

1 

■> 

3 

4 

s 

1 

3 

4 
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Strongly  Agree  Disagree  Strongly  Don’t 
Agree  Disagree  Know 

• Licensed  establishments  in  my  community/ 
neighborhood  have  not  been  sued  as  a 
result  of  alcohol-related  injuries  or  deaths 

on  their  premises.  1 2 3 4 5 

• The  Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario 

has  not  issued  warning  letters  or  suspended 
licences  of  any  bars  or  restaurants  in  my 

community/neighborhood.  1 2 3 4 5 

• Local  residents’  concerns  regarding  noise, 
overcrowding,  community  safety  and  so 

on  are  addressed  promptly.  1 2 3 4 5 


• Establishments  with  good  records  in 
responsible  alcohol  service  and  community 

safety  receive  public  recognition.  1 2 3 4 5 


• Licensed  establishments  in  my  community/ 
neighborhood  are  involved  in  local 
neighborhood  associations  that  promote 

community  health  and  safety.  1 2 3 4 5 
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Additional  Local  Issues 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Priorities  for  Action 


1.  

2.  

3.  

Next  Steps 

1.  

2. 

3.  
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7.  Alcohol  and  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario 
(LLBO)  in  Your  Community:  Priorities  for  Action 

Ever  wonder  how  well  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario  (LLBO)  is  doing  in  your  community 
with  respect  to  the  prevention  of  alcohol-related  problems?  Complete  the  following  questionnaire 
and  find  out.  Read  each  statement,  then  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree,  using 
the  five-point  scale  provided.  Use  the  results  to  identify  additional  local  issues,  priorities  for 
action  and  next  steps. 


Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Don’t 

Know 

• The  LLBO  is  sensitive  and  responsive 
to  the  concerns  of  local  residents. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

• Both  the  public  interest  and  density  issues 
are  considered  when  decisions  are  made 
regarding  liquor  licences  and  permits. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

• The  LLBO  allocates  adequate  resources  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  Liquor  Licence  Act, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

• Provincial  liquor  laws  and  regulations 
are  enforced  effectively  and  consistently. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

• Responsible  alcohol  advertising,  promotion 
and  sponsorship  practices  are  supported. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

• The  LLBO  is  effective  at  preventing  and 
controlling  alcohol-related  problems  in 
licensed  establishments  and  at  special 
occasion  permit  events. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

• At  hearings,  board  members  are  fair  and 
impartial,  consider  the  public  interest 
and  provide  appropriate  penalties. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

• rhe  I.LIK^  cthlaborates  with  police  and 
municipal  inspectors  to  control  pri^blcm 
establishments  and  events. 

1 

-) 

2 

4 
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Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Don’t 

Know 

• The  local  liquor  inspector  is  responsive 
to  community  complaints  and  requests 
for  information. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

• The  LLBO  does  a good  job  of  balancing 
economic  interests  and  public  health 
and  safety. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Additional  Local  Issues 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Priorities  for  Action 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Next  Steps 

1.  

2.  

3.  
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8.  Alcohol  and  Your  Police  Force:  Priorities 
for  Action 


Ever  wonder  how  well  your  local  police  force  is  doing  with  respect  to  the  prevention  of  alcohol- 
related  problems?  Complete  the  following  questionnaire  and  find  out.  Read  each  statement,  then 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree,  using  the  five-point  scale  provided.  Use  the 
results  to  identify  additional  local  issues,  priorities  for  action  and  next  steps. 


Strongly  Agree 

Disagree  Strongly 

Don’t 

Agree 

Disagree 

Know 

• Our  police  force  enforces  alcohol-related 

laws  consistently  and  effectively. 

1 2 

3 4 

5 

• Police  officers  receive  regular  training  in 
alcohol-related  law  enforcement,  develop- 
ments in  alcohol  liability  issues  and  so  on.  1 2 3 4 5 


• Random  alcohol  breath  testing  is  enforced 
year-round  and  an  effective  R.I.D.E. 

program  is  in  place.  1 2 3 4 5 

• Police  officers  visit  local  bars  and 
restaurants  to  promote  responsible 

alcohol  service.  1 2 3 4 5 


• Our  local  police  participate  in  alcohol- 
related  coalitions  and  committees  and 
support  citizen  groups  such  as  Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Driving  (MADD), 

Operation  Lookout  and  the  Ontario 
Community  Council  on  Impaired 

Driving  (OCCID).  12  3 *1 

• Schools,  workplaces  and  communities 

use  police  resources  to  promote  aware- 
ness of  alcohol-related  problems.  12  3 ^ 

• Our  local  pt4ice  dcveU>p  eflcctive 
and  innov.uive  deterrence  programs 
to  tleal  with  alcohol-rcl.ucd  problems 

(e.g..  Peel  last  Drink  Program).  12  3 ‘1  ^ 


Communities  Take  ActionI 


Strongly  Agree  Disagree  Strongly 
Agree  Disagree 

• Our  local  police  force  works  with  liquor 
and  municipal  inspectors  to  reduce 

problems  with  licensed  establishments.  12  3 4 

• Residents’  groups  and  local  businesses 
work  with  the  police  to  prevent  and 
reduce  alcohol-related  crime  and 

public  disturbances.  12  3 4 

• Our  local  police  force  has  a rigorously 
enforced  policy  governing  alcohol 
consumption  on  the  job  by  officers 

and  other  staff.  12  3 4 

• Employee-assistance  programs  and 
other  healthy  workplace  initiatives 

are  in  place  for  all  police  officers.  12  3 4 


Don’t 

Know 


5 


5 


5 


5 
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Additional  Local  Issues 

1.  

2.  

3. 


Priorities  for  Action 

1.  

2.  

3.  


Next  Steps 

1.  

2.  

3.  
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9.  Alcohol  and  Your  Community  Group: 

Priorities  for  Action 

Ever  wonder  how  well  your  community  group  is  doing  with  respect  to  the  prevention  of  alcohol- 
related  problems?  Complete  the  following  questionnaire  and  find  out.  Read  each  statement,  then 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree,  using  the  five-point  scale  provided.  Use  the 
results  to  identify  additional  local  issues,  priorities  for  action  and  next  steps. 

Strongly  Agree  Disagree  Strongly  Don’t 
Agree  Disagree  Know 

• My  community  group  and  community 
groups  in  my  area  promote  responsible 
alcohol  use  among  staff,  volunteers 

and  the  broader  community.  1 2 3 4 5 

• We  are  aware  of  liability  associated 
with  the  sales  or  service  of  alcohol  at 

fundraisers  and  community  events.  1 2 3 4 5 

• We  have  policies  that  encourage 
the  responsible  sale,  service  and 

consumption  of  alcohol.  1 2 3 4 5 

• We  have  trained  volunteers  and 

staff  in  responsible  alcohol  service.  1 2 3 4 5 

• We  have  transportation  plans 
and  other  measures  to  discourage 

drinking  and  driving.  1 2 3 4 5 

• We  hold  alcohol-free  events  or  activities 

that  promote  healthy  lifestyles.  1 2 3 4 5 

• We  understand  the  role  of  policy  in 

promoting  public  health  and  safety.  1 2 3 4 5 

• Wc  monitor  developments  in  alcohol 
policy  and  in  the  quality  of  life  of  our 

neighborhoods.  12  3 4 5 
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• We  take  progressive  stands  on  alcohol- 
related  issues  and  encourage  others  to 
do  the  same. 


Strongly 

Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly 

Don’t 

Agree 

Disagree 

Know 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Additional  Local  Issues 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Priorities  for  Action 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Next  Steps 


1. 

2. 

3. 
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10.  Alcohol  and  Your  Local  Council/Municipaliiy: 
Priorities  for  Action 

Ever  wonder  how  well  your  local  council  is  doing  with  respect  to  the  prevention  of  alcohol- 
related  problems?  Complete  the  following  questionnaire  and  find  out.  Read  each  statement, 
then  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree,  using  the  five-point  scale  provided. 

Use  the  results  to  identify  additional  local  issues,  priorities  for  action  and  next  steps. 

Strongly  Agree  Disagree  Strongly  Don’t 
Agree  Disagree  Know 

• My  municipality  has  policies  governing 
the  sales,  service  and  consumption  of 
alcohol  on  municipal  property  or  at 

town  events.  1 2 3 4 5 

• Staff  and  community  members  are 

aware  of  and  abide  by  these  policies.  1 2 3 4 5 

• Staff  and  community  members  are 
trained  in  responsible  alcohol  service 

and  understand  alcohol  liability.  1 2 3 4 5 

• We  evaluate  the  impact  and  effective- 
ness of  these  policies  periodically.  1 2 3 4 5 

• We  have  an  active  and  effective  board 

of  health  and  anti-drug  committee.  1 2 3 4 5 

• We  monitor  alcohol-related  deaths, 
property  damage,  public  disturbances, 
traffic  injuries  and  so  on,  and  use  this 

information  to  plan  for  prevention.  12  3 ^ 

• We  have  effective  policies  to  control 
bush  parties,  raves,  atter-lu)U[s  clubs, 
sales  of  non-bcvcr.igc  alcohol  aiul 

otber  loc.al  alcohol-rclatcd  problems.  12  3 ^ 


(.'ommunitics  lake  Action!  S3 


Strongly  Agree  Disagree  Strongly  Don’t 
Agree  Disagree  Know 


• We  take  health-oriented,  progressive  stands 
-with  respect  to  factors  that  affectalcohol  and 
other  drug  use  (e.g.,  unemployment,  poverty, 
inaccessible  or  ineffective  early  intervention 
and  treatment  services,  inadequate  or  poorly 

enforced  controls  on  alcohol  availability).  1 2 3 4 5 

• We  lobby  provincial  and  federal 
governments  and  arm’s-length  agencies 

for  healthy  policies  with  respect  to  alcohol.  1 2 3 4 5 

• We  work  with  groups  such  as  the  police. 

Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario,  schools, 
colleges  and  universities,  and  other 
community  groups  to  promote  healthy 
attitudes  toward  drinking  and  to  reduce 

alcohol-related  harm.  1 2 3 4 5 
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Additional  Local  Issues 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Priorities  for  Action 


1.  

2.  

3.  

Next  Steps 

1.  

2.  

3.  
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11.  Alcohol  and  Your  Local  Elected  Officials: 
Priorities  for  Action 


Ever  wonder  how  well  your  local  representative  is  doing  with  respect  to  the  prevention  of  alcohol- 
related  problems?  Complete  the  following  questionnaire  and  find  out.  Read  each  statement,  then 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree,  using  the  five-point  scale  provided.  Use  the 
results  to  identify  additional  local  issues,  priorities  for  action  and  next  steps. 


Strongly  Agree  Disagree  Strongly  Don’t 
Agree  Disagree  Know 


• My  elected  official  is  interested  in, 
and  concerned  about,  alcohol-related 

problems  in  the  community.  1 2 3 4 5 

• He  or  she  has  taken  a health-oriented 
public  stand  on  various  alcohol-related 

issues.  1 2 3 4 5 


• He  or  she  is  aware  of  the  impact  of  alcohol 
on  the  health  and  safety  of  individuals, 

families  and  neighborhoods.  1 2 3 4 5 

• He  or  she  is  willing  to  lobby  for  or 
influence  alcohol-related  policies  at 

the  local  and  provincial  levels.  1 2 3 4 5 

• He  or  she  is  an  effective  member  of 
the  local  anti-drug  task  force,  board 

of  health  or  other  related  group.  12  3 4 ^ 


• Where  problems  arise  with  licensed  or 
retail  establishments,  my  elected  official 
is  an  effective  mediator  of  community 
aitd  busine.ss  interests. 


3 4 
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1 


Additional  Local  Issues 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Priorities  for  Action 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Next  Steps 

1.  

2.  __ 

3.  
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12.  Alcohol  and  Your  Community: 

Priorities  for  Action 

Healthy  communities  have  few  problems  with  alcohol.  Ever  wonder  how  well  your  community 
is  doing?  Complete  the  following  questionnaire  and  find  out.  Read  each  statement,  then  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree,  using  the  five-point  scale  provided.  Use  the  results 
to  identify  additional  local  issues,  priorities  for  action  and  next  steps. 

Strongly  Agree  Disagree  Strongly  Don’t 
Agree  Disagree  Know 


• Most  people  think  it  is  acceptable 
to  stop  at  one  or  two  drinks  or  not 

to  drink  at  all.  1 2 

3 4 5 

• We  have  been  able  to  control 
underage  drinking.  1 2 

3 4 5 

• Very  few  people  drink  and  drive, 
snowmobile,  boat,  ski  and  so  on.  1 2 

3 4 5 

• We  have  easy  access  to  public 
transportation  and  most  necessities 

are  within  walking  distance.  1 2 

3 4 5 

• We  have  good,  accessible  and 
widely  used  recreational  programs 

and  sports  facilities.  1 2 

3 4 ^ 

• We  have  strong  networks 

and  social  supports.  1 2 

3 4^ 

• We  have  low  rates  of  poverty 
and  unemployment.  1 2 

3 4^ 

• We  have  elfective  controls 

()n  alcohol  availability.  1 2 

3 4 ^ 

C'onimumtics  Take  Action!  8^^ 


Strongly  Agree  Disagree  Strongly  Don’t 
Agree  Disagree  Know 


• Health  practitioners  in  our  area, 
particularly  physicians,  are  sensitive 
to  alcohol-related  issues  and  play 
key  roles  in  helping  people  at  risk 

or  in  need  of  treatment.  12  3 4 

• We  have  community-based  organizations 
that  educate  the  public  about  risky 
drinking  practices  and  offer  a range 

of  prevention,  early-intervention  and 

treatment  programs  and  services.  12  3 4 

• Local  schools  and  'w^orkplaces  have 
effective  substance  abuse  prevention 

programs  and  policies.  12  3 4 

• Licensed  establishments  have  well- 

trained  staff  and  most  are  law-abiding.  12  3 4 

• Most  groups  that  host  licensed  events  know 
about  alcohol  liability  and  have  policies 

to  control  drinking  at  their  functions.  12  3 4 

• Most  social  hosts  know  their  legal 

responsibilities  and  plan  for  prevention.  12  3 4 

• Provincial  liquor  licensing  staff  are  sensitive 
to  community  concerns  and  work  with 

the  police  and  others  to  prevent  problems.  12  3 4 

• We  have  a progressive  police  force  that 
supports  prevention  and  enforces  alcohol- 

related  laws  effectively  and  consistently.  12  3 4 

• Municipal  alcohol  policies  (MAPs)  are 
in  place  to  control  alcohol  service  and 

consumption  on  municipal  property.  12  3 4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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Strongly  Agree  Disagree  Strongly 
Agree  Disagree 

• Our  political  leaders  are  sensitive  to 
health  and  safety  issues  and  consistently 
advocate  more  effective  policies  to  deal 
with  alcohol-related  problems  in  the 

community  at  large.  12  3 4 

• Very  few  people  in  my  community  report 
problems  with  health,  family,  friendships 

or  finances  as  a result  of  alcohol.  12  3 4 


• Police  officers,  firefighters,  ambulance 
crews  and  hospital  emergency  rooms 

deal  with  very  few  alcohol-related  cases.  12  3 4 

• Public  drunkenness  and  alcohol-related 

rowdiness  or  property  damage  are  rare.  12  3 4 

• Over  the  past  year,  no  children  have  been 
diagnosed  with  fetal  alcohol  syndrome 

(FAS)  or  possible  fetal  alcohol  effects  (FAE).  12  3 4 


• Over  the  past  year,  no  one  has  been 
hospitalized  or  died  in  our  community 

as  a result  of  alcohol.  12  3 4 


Don’t 

Know 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 
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Additional  Local  Issues 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Priorities  for  Action 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Next  Steps 

1.  

2.  

3.  
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Who  to  Contact  for 
More  Information 

Addictions  Treatment 

Addictions  Clinical 
Consultation  Service 
Addiction  Research  Foundation 
A Division  of  AMHSC 
33  Russell  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  2S1 
Tel:  1-888-720-2227  (ACCS) 
Fax:  416-595-5017 
Web  site:  http://www.arf.org 

Drug  and  Alcohol  Registry 
of  Treatment  (DART) 

231  Hyman  Street 
London,  Ontario  N6A  1N6 
Tel:  519-439-0174 
Fax:  519-439-5761 


Alcohol  Advertising 

Association  to  Reduce  Alcohol 
Promotion  in  Ontario  (ARAPO) 
750  Oakdale  Road,  Unit  54 
North  York,  Ontario  M3N  2Z4 
Tel:  416-740-9593 
Fax:  416-740-3002 

Canadian  Advertising  Foundation 

350  Floor  Street  East,  Suite  402 

Ibronto,  Ontario  M4W  1H5 

del:  416-961-631  1 

Fax:  416-961-7904 

Web  site:  http://ww\v.canad.com 


Canadian  Radio- television  and 

Telecommunications  Commission 

Central  Building,  Promenade  du  Portag( 

Hull,  Quebec  KIA  0N2 

Tel:  819-997-2429 

Fax:  819-994-0218 

Web  site:  http://www.crtc.gc.ca 

Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario 
(now  the  Alcohol  and  Gaming 
Commission) 

20  Dundas  Street  West 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5G  2N6 

Tel:  416-326-0400 

Fax:  416-326-0387 

Web  site:  http://www.agco.on.ca 

Alcohol  and  Other  Drugs 

ART  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Information  Line 

Tel:  1-800-463-6273  (INFO-ARF) 

Fax:  416-595-5017 

Web  site:  http://w\v'w.arf  org 

ARF  Librar)^  Reference  Serv’ices 
Addiction  Research  Foundation 
A Division  of  AMHSC 
33  Russell  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  2Sl 
Tel:  416-595-6988 
Fax:  416-595-6601 
Web  site:  http://^^'^^'^v.art.org 

ARF  Marketing  Services 

Addiction  Research  Foundation 

A Division  ot  AMHSC 

3.'  Russell  Street 

IbriMito,  (.'Ontario  M^S  2Sl 

Tel;  or  1 1 1 

Fax: 

Web  site;  http:  - \\A\-s\.art.org 
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ARF  Clinical,  Social  and  Evaluation 
Research  Department 
Addiction  Research  Foundation 
A Division  of  AMHSC 
33  Russell  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  2S1 
Tel:  416-595-6029 
Fax:  416-595-6899 
Web  site:  http://wwvv^.arf.org 

ARF  Statistical  Information  Service 
Addiction  Research  Foundation 
A Division  of  AMHSC 
33  Russell  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  2S1 
Tel:  416-595-6091 
Fax:  416-595-6036 
Web  site:  http://www.arf  org 

BACCHUS  Canada 

1350  A Weston  Road,  2nd  Floor 

Toronto,  Ontario  M6M  4R5 

Tel:  416-243-1338 

Fax:  416-243-2339 

Web  site:  http://www.bacchus.ca 

Concerns,  Canada 
4500  Sheppard  Avenue  East 
Suite  H-1 12 

Agincourt,  Ontario  MIS  3R6 
Tel:  416-293-3400 
Fax:  416-293-1142 

Council  On  Drug  Abuse  (CODA) 
16  Scarlett  Road 
Toronto,  Ontario  M6N  4K1 
Tel:  416-763-1491 
Fax:  416-763-5343 


Drug  Education  Coordinating  Council 

16  Scarlett  Road 

Toronto,  Ontario  M6N  4K1 

Tel:  416-763-1491 

Fax:  416-763-5343 

Health  Canada,  Office  of  Alcohol, 

Drugs  & Dependency  Issues 

Postal  Locator  1917C,  Tunneys  Pasture 

Ottawa,  Ontario  KIA  0K9 

Tel:  613-957-8337 

Fax:  613-957-1565 

Web  site:  http://www.hc-sc.gc.ca/ 

hppb/alcohol-otherdrugs/index.html 

Homewood  Health  Services 
150  Delhi  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIE  6K9 
Tel:  519-824-1762  ext.  427 
Fax:  519-824-1813 

Ministry  of  Health,  Ontario 
Health  Promotion  Branch 
5700  Yonge  Street,  5 th  Floor 
North  York,  Ontario  M2M  4K5 
Tel:  416-314-5493 
Fax:  416-314-5497 

Web  site:  http://www.gov.on.ca/health/ 

Ministry  of  Health,  Ontario 
Substance  Abuse  Bureau 
5700  Yonge  Street,  5th  Floor 
North  York,  Ontario  M2M  4K5 
Tel:  416-327-8856 
Fax:  416-327-0854 

Web  site:  http://www.gov.on.ca/health/ 
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Ministry  of  Health,  Ontario 
Public  Health  Branch 
5700  Yonge  Street,  8th  Floor 
North  York,  Ontario  M2M  4K5 
Tel:  416-327-7392 
Fax:  416-327-7438 

Web  site:  http://www.gov.on.ca/health/ 

National  Clearinghouse 

on  Substance  Abuse 

Canadian  Centre  on  Substance  Abuse 

75  Albert  Street,  Suite  300 

Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E7 

Tel:  613-235-4048 

Fax:  613-235-8101 

Web  site:  http://www.ccsa.ca 

Ontario  Drug  Awareness  Partnership 
33  Russell  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  2S1 
Tel.:  416-595-5054  or  1-800-746-3852 
Fax:  416-595-6603 

Web  site:  http://sano.arf.org/odap.htm 

Ontario  Trauma  Registry 
Canadian  Institute  of 
Health  Information 
250  Ferrand  Drive,  Box  3900 
Don  Mills,  Ontario  M3C  2T9 
Tel:  416-429-0477 
Fax:  416-429-1953 
Web  site:  http://www.cihi.ca 

Parents  Against  Drugs 
7 I lawksdalc  Road 
North  York,  C'lntario  M3K  1W3 
'Fcl:  16-395-4970 
Fax:  416-395-4972 


Statistics  Canada 

Arthur  Meighen  Building,  10th  Floor 

25  St.  Clair  Avenue  East 

Toronto,  Ontario  M4T  1M4 

Tel:  1-800-263-1136  or  416-973-6586 

Fax:  416-973-7475 

Web  site:  http://www.statcan.ca 

Traffic  Injury  Research 
Foundation  of  Canada 
171  Nepean  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K2P  0B4 
Tel:  613-238-5235 
Fax:  613-238-5292 

Alcohol  Liability 

Professor  Robert  Solomon 
Faculty  of  Law 

University  of  Western  Ontario 
London,  Ontario  N6A  3K7 
Tel:  519-661-3603 
Fax:  519-661-3790 

The  Insurance  Bureau  of  Canada 
Consumer  Information  Centre 
151  Yonge  Street,  Suite  1800 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5H  3M7 
Tel:  416-362-2031 
Fax:  416-362-2602 
Web  site:  http://\s'ssw.ibc.ca 

The  Supreme  Court  ol  Oinada 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIA  Oj  1 
Tel:  613-995-4330 
Fax:  613-996-3063 

Web  site:  http://NSAsw.scc-cse.gc.ca' 
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Alcohol  Policy/ 

Legislation  — Ontario 

Addiction  Research  Foundation 

A Division  of  AMHSC 

33  Russell  Street 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  2S1 

Tel:  416-595-8748 

Fax:  416-595-5019 

Web  site:  http://www.arf.org 

Alcohol  Policy  Network 
Ontario  Public  Health  Association 
468  Queen  Street  East,  Suite  202 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5A  1T7 
Tel:  416-367-3313  ext.  27  or  23 
Fax:  416-367-2844 
Web  site:  http://sano.arf  org/apn/ 
apolnet.htm 

Association  of  Municipalities 
of  Ontario 

393  University  Avenue,  Suite  1701 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5G  1E6 

Tel:  416-971-9856 

Fax:  416-971-6191 

Web  site:  http://www.amo.on.ca 

Legislative  Assembly  of  Ontario 
Room  104,  Legislative  Building 
Queen’s  Park 

Toronto,  Ontario  M7A  1A2 

Tel:  416-325-7340 

Fax:  416-325-7344 

Web  site:  http://wrww.ontla.on.ca 

Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario 

55  Lake  Shore  Boulevard  East 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5E  1A4 

Tel:  416-854-6818 

Fax:  416-864-2431 

Web  site:  http://www.lcbo.com 


Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario 
20  Dundas  St.  W. 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5G  2N6 

Tel:  416-326-0400 

Fax:  416-326-0387 

Web  site:  http://w^ww.agco.on.ca 

Ministry  of  Consumer  and 

Commercial  Relations 

Legal  Services  Branch 

Eaton  Tower,  33rd  Floor 

250  Yonge  Street 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5B  2N5 

Tel:  416-326-8440 

Fax:  416-326-8456 

Web  site:  http://www.ccr.gov.on.ca/ 

mccr/ welcome . h tm 

Ministry  of  Consumer  and 

Commercial  Relations 

Policy  and  Agency  Relations  Branch 

Eaton  Tower,  35th  Floor 

250  Yonge  Street 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5B  2N5 

Tel:  416-326-8862 

Fax:  416-326-8885 

Web  site:  http://www.ccr.gov.on.ca/ 

mccr/welcome.htm 

Ministry  of  Finance, 

Taxation  Policy  Branch 
Frost  Building  S,  5th  Floor 
7 Queen’s  Park  Crescent 
Toronto,  Ontario  M7A  1Y7 
Tel:  416-327-0230 
Fax:  416-327-0260 
Web  site:  http://www.gov.on.ca/ 
FIN/hmpage.html 
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Ministry  of  Health 
Substance  Abuse  Bureau 
5700  Yonge  Street,  5th  Floor 
North  York,  Ontario  M2M  4K5 
Tel:  416-327-8856 
Fax:  416-327-0854 

Web  site:  http://www.gov.on.ca/health/ 

Ministry  of  Transportation, 

Safety  Policy  Branch 
East  Building,  Main  Floor 
1201  Wilson  Avenue 
Downsview,  Ontario  M3M  1J8 
Tel:  416-235-5258 
Fax:  416-235-3633 

Web  site:  http://www.gov.on.ca/MTO/ 

Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving 
(MADD) 

6507C  Mississauga  Road 

Mississauga,  Ontario  L5N  1A6 

Tel:  905-813-6233 

Fax:  905-813-8920 

Web  site:  http://www.madd.ca 

Publications  Ontario 

50  Grosvenor  Street 

Toronto,  Ontario  M7A  1N8 

Tel:  416-326-5300  or  1-800-668-9938 

Fax:  416-326-5317 

Web  site:  http://www.gov.on.ca/MBS/ 

cnglish/publications/indcx.html 

IralTic  Injury  Research  Foundation 
criRF) 

171  Nepean  Street,  Suite  200 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K2P  0B4 
'fcl;  613-2.^8-S23'1 
Fax:  613-23H-S2‘)2 


Alcohol  Policy/Legislation  - Canada 

Canadian  Centre  on  Substance  Abuse 

75  Albert  Street,  Suite  300 

Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E7 

Tel:  613-235-4048 

Fax:  613-235-8101 

Web  site:  http://www.ccsa.ca 

Health  Canada  Office  of  Alcohol, 
Drugs  &C  Dependency  Issues 
Jeanne  Mance  Building,  17th  Floor 
Tunneys  Pasture  P.  L.  1917C 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIA  0K9 
Tel:  613-957-8337 
Fax:  613-957-1565 

Web  site:  http://www.hc-sc.gc.ca/hppb/ 
alcohol-otherdrugs/index.html 

Parliament  of  Canada 

Ottawa,  Ontario  KlA  0A6 

Tel:  613-992-4793 

Fax:  613-992-1273 

Web  site:  http://www.parl.gc.ca 

.i\lcohol  Policy/ 

Legislation  — International 

Alcohol  Research  Group 
Public  Health  Institute 
2000  Hcarst  Avenue 
Berkeley.  CA  USA  94709 
Tel:  510-642-5208 
F.lx:  510-642-7175 

\X'eb  site:  htip://\s"ssvs-.arg.org 

Center  tor  Science  in  the  Public  Interest 

187*^  Connecticut  .Xvenue  N\X*  -300 

XX’.ishington,  DC  Ik^A  2000'-^- ^''2S 

Tel:  202-332-^M  10 

Fax:  202-2O‘^-l^i^-l 

XX'eb  site:  http; ''\NAs-\v.cspinct.org 
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Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention 

5600  Fishers  Lane 

Rockwall  II  Building,  Room  800 

Rockville,  MD  USA  20857 

Tel:  301-443-0373 

Fax:  301-443-5592 

Web  site:  http://www.samhsa.gov/ 

csap/index.htm 

Eurocare  Secretariat 

1 The  Quay,  St.  Yves 

Cambridgeshire  PE  17  4AR 

Tel:  +44  1480  466766 

Fax:  +44  1480  466766 

Web  site:  http://www.eurocare.org 

International  Center  For 
Alcohol  Policies 

1519  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  USA  20036 
Tel:  202-986-1159 
Fax:  202-986-2080 
Web  site:  http://www.icap.org 

The  Marin  Institute  for  the  Prevention 

of  Alcohol  and  Other  Drug  Problems 

24  Belvedere  Street 

San  Rafael,  CA  USA  94901 

Tel:  415-456-5692 

Fax:  415-456-0491 

Web  site:  http://www.marininstitute.otg/ 

National  Center  for  the 
Advancement  of  Prevention 
11140  Rockville  Pike,  Suite  600 
Rockville,  MD  USA  20852 
Tel:  301-984-6500 
Fax:  301-984-6559 


Prevention  Research  Center, 

Pacific  Institute  for  Reseach  & Evaluation 
2150  Shattuck  Avenue,  Suite  900 
Berkeley,  CA  USA  94704 
Tel:  510-486-1111 
Fax:  510-644-0594 

National  Institute  on  iMcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  (NIAAA) 

P.O.  Box  34443 
Washington,  DC  USA  20043 
Web  site:  http://www.niaaa.nih.gov/ 

University  of  Minnesota 
Division  of  Epidemiology 
1300  South  Second  Street,  Suite  300 
Minneapolis,  MN  USA  55454 
Tel:  612-624-8370 
Fax:  612-724-0315 

WHO  Programme  on  Substance  Abuse 
World  Health  Organization 
CH-1211 

Geneva,  2,  Switzerland 
Tel:  41-22-791-4319 
Fax:  41-22-791-4881 


Community  Mobilization 

ARF  Community  Programs  Office 
Addiction  Research  Foundation 
A Division  of  AMHSC 
33  Russell  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  2S1 
Tel:  416-595-6046 
Fax:  416-595-5018 
Web  site:  http://www.arforg 
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Association  to  Reduce  Alcohol 
Promotion  in  Ontario  (ARAPO) 

750  Oakdale  Road,  Unit  54 
North  York,  Ontario  M3N  2Z4 
Tel:  416-740-9593 
Fax:  416-740-3002 

Berkeley  Media  Studies  Group 
2140  Shattuck  Avenue,  Suite  804 
Berkeley,  CA  USA  94704 
Tel:  510-204-9700 
Fax:  510-204-9710 

Black  Creek  Anti-Drug  Focus 
Community  Coalition 
750  Oakdale  Road,  Suite  45 
Downsview,  Ontario  M3N  2Z4 
Tel:  416-740-9593 
Fax:  416-740-3002 

Center  for  Health  Promotion 

University  of  Toronto 

100  College  Street,  Room  213 

The  Banting  Institute 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5G  1L5 

Tel:  416-978-0522 

Fax:  416-971-2443 

Web  site:  www.utoronto.ca/chp/hcu/ 

Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest 

1875  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  #300 

Washington.  DC  USA  20009-5728 

'Id:  202-332-91  10 

Fax:  202-265-4954 

Web  site:  http://www.cspinct.org 

Cotnnuinity  C'oalition  for  Substance 
Abuse  Prevention  ik'  Ireatinent 
8500  S.  Broadway 
1 os  Angeles,  C.A  USA  ^)0()03 
Tel:  .’1.^750-^)087 
Imx;  213  750  0(vH) 


Join  Together  On-Line 

Join  Together 

441  Stuart  Street 

Boston,  MA  USA  02116 

Tel:  617-437-1500 

Fax:  617-437-9394 

Web  site:  http://wvvw.jointogether.org 

The  Marin  Institute  for  the  Prevention 

of  Alcohol  and  Other  Drug  Problems 

24  Belvedere  Street 

San  Rafael,  California  USA  94901 

Tel:  415-456-5692 

Fax:  415-456-0491 

Web  site:  http://www.marininstitute.org 

North  Bay  Drug-Free  Focus 
Community  Coalition 
393  Oak  Street  W. 

North  Bay,  Ontario  PlB  2T2 
Tel:  705-497-1779 
Fax:  705-472-6442 

O’Connor  Focus  Communirv' 

Against  Substance  Abuse 
1450  O’Connor  Drive,  Building  -2 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4B  2T8 
Tel:  416-750-2344 
Fax:  416-750-3612 

Ontario  Neighborhoods  for 

Responsible  Alcohol  Sales  and 

Service  (ON-R.\SS) 

c/o  Parkdale  Focus  Communirv  Project 

1205  Queen  Street  West,  l^nit  > 

Toronto.  Ontario  M6K  1 L2 

Tel:  41B-S3(>-123‘^ 

F.ix:  4 I ('*-‘^3('»-2S44 
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Ontario  Prevention  Clearinghouse 

Ontario  Healthy  Communities  Coalition 

415  Yonge  Street,  Suite  1202 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5B  2E7 

Tel:  416-408-4841  or  1-800-763-3418 

Fax:  416-408-4843 

Web  site:  http://vvrww.opc.on.ca/ohcc 

Parkdale  Focus  Community  Project 
1205  Queen  Street  West,  Unit  5 
Toronto,  Ontario  M6K  1L2 
Tel:  416-536-1234 
Fax:  416-536-2859 

Regent  Park  Focus  Community 
Coalition  Against  Substance  Abuse 
600  Dundas  Street  East 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5A  2B9 
Tel:  416-863-1074 
Fax:  416-863-9440 

Sauk  Ste.  Marie  Anti-Drug  Focus 
Community  Coalition 
205  McNabb  Street,  3rd  Floor 
Sauk  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario  P6B  1Y3 
Tel:  705-256-6463 
Fax:  705-256-8233 

Vancouver  Citizens  Committee 

522  East  10th  Avenue 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia  V5T  2A4 

Tel:  604-877-0109 

Fax:  604-879-1550 

Web  site:  http://www.vcn.bc.ca/ 

citizens-handbook/ 

Vanier  Focus  Community  Against  Drugs 
219  Chemin  Montreal  Road 
Vanier,  Ontario  KIL  6C8 
Tel:  613-744-2892 
Fax:  613-741-1475 


West  Bay  First  Nation  Focus 
Community  Project  (NANAABIING) 
Box  269 

West  Bay,  Ontario  POP  1 GO 
Tel:  705-377-4247 
Fax:  705-377-4322 

Windsor  Anti-Drug  Focus 
Community  Coalition 
495  Glengarry  Avenue 
Windsor,  Ontario  N9T  1P5 
Tel:  519-255-7909 
Fax:  519-252-1644 

Drinking  — and  Driving/Drinking- 
Related  Injuries 

Addiction  Research  Foundation 

A Division  of  AMHSC 

33  Russell  Street 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  2S1 

Tel:  416-595-6912 

Fax:  416-595-6899 

Web  site:  http://www.arf.org 

Against  Drunk  Driving 
Box  397,  Station  A 
Brampton,  Ontario  L6V  2L3 
Tel:  905-793-4233 
Fax:  905-793-4233 
Web  site:  http://www.add.ca 

Canadian  Council  of  Snowmobile 
Organizations 

106  Saunders  Road,  Unit  12 
Barrie,  Ontario  L4M  6E7 
Tel;  705-725-1121 
Fax:  705-739-5005 
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Health  Canada 

National  Clearinghouse  on 

Family  Violence 

Jeanne  Mance  Building 

Tunneys  Pasture 

Postal  Locator  191 8C2 

Ottawa,  Ontario  KIA  1B4 

Tel:  613-954-7849 

Fax:  613-941-7285 

Web  site:  http://www.hc~sc.gc.ca/ 

hppb/FamilyViolence/bilingual.htm 

Metropolitan  Toronto  Police 

Traffic  Support  Services 

40  College  Street 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5G  2J3 

Tel:  416-808-7224 

Fax:  416-808-7222 

Web  site:  http://www.mtps.on.ca 

Ministry  of  Transportation 
Road  Safety  Marketing  Office 
West  Building,  2nd  Floor 
1201  Wilson  Avenue 
North  York,  Ontario  M3M  1J8 
Tel:  416-235-3608 
Fax:  416-235-3633 
Web  site:  www.mto.gov.on.ca/ 
english/index.htm 

Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving 
(MADD) 

6507C  Mississauga  Road 

Mississauga,  Ontario  L5N  1A6 

Id:  905-813-6233 

Fax:  905-813-8920 

Web  site;  luip://www.madd.ca 


Ontario  Community  Council  on 
Impaired  Driving  (OCCID) 
c/o  1450  Bayview  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4G  3B3 
Tel:  416-485-4411 
Fax:  416-485-8879 

Web  site:  http://www.add.ca.occid.htm 

Ontario  Federation  of 
Snowmobile  Clubs 
P.O.  Box  94 

Barrie,  Ontario  L4M  6E7 
Tel:  705-739-7669 
Fax:  705-739-5005 

Ontario  Provincial  Police  (OPP) 

Traffic  & Marine  Safety  Bureau 

777  Memorial  Avenue 

Orillia,  Ontario  L3V  7V3 

Tel:  705-329-6120 

Fax;  705-329-6123 

Web  site:  http://www.gov.on.ca/opp/ 

Ontario  Students  Against  Impaired 
Driving  (OSAID) 

P.O.  Box  101 

264  Queen’s  Quay  West 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5J  1B5 

Tel:  416-248-5324 

Fax:  416-248-5324 

Web  site:  http://\s'\s'\v.geocitics.com/ 

heartland/acres/32 1 7 

Operation  Lookout 
c/o  .Against  Drunk  Driving 
Box  397.  Station  .A 
Brampton.  Ontario  L6\’  3L3 
Tel:  90S-793-4:33 
Fax:  90S--’93-9:33 

Web  site:  http://\sv\vv.glcn-nct.c-Llcx’tkout 
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Peel  Regional  Police 

7750  Hurontario  Street 

Brampton,  Ontario  L6V  3W6 

Tel:  905-453-2121  ext.  7050 

Fax:  905-507-8287 

Web  site:  http://www.peelpoiice.on.ca 

Traffic  Injury  Research  Foundation 
(TIRF) 

171  Nepean  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K2P  0B4 
Tel:  613-238-5235 
Fax:  613-238-5292 


Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  (FAS)/ 

Fetal  Alcohol  Effects  (FAE) 

Adoption  Council  of  Canada 
P.O.  Box  8442,  Station  T 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KlG  3H8 
Tel:  613-235-1566 
Fax:  613-788-5075 

Canadian  Mothercraft 
Society  of  Toronto 
32  Heath  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4V  1T3 
Tel:  416-920-3515 
Fax:  416-920-5983 

College  of  Family  Physicians  of  Canada 
2630  Skymark  Avenue 
Mississauga,  Ontario  L4W  5A4 
Tel:  1-800-367-6197 
Fax:  905-629-0893 

FAS/FAE  Information  Service 
Canadian  Centre  on  Substance  Abuse 
75  Albert  Street,  Suite  300 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E7 
Tel:  613-235-4048 
Fax:  613-235-8101 

Web  site:  http://www.ccsa.ca/fasgen.htm 


FAS/FAE  Prevention  & Support 
Services 

Patricia  Centre  for  Children  & Youth 
68  Princess  Street 
Sioux  Lookout,  Ontario  P8T  1H4 
Tel.:  807-737-1175 
Fax:  807-737-3737 

Fetal  Alcohol  Support  Network 
2266  Homelands  Drive 
Mississauga,  Ontario  L5K  1G6 
Tel/Fax:  905-822-0733 

Motherisk 

Division  of  Clinical  Pharmacology 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
555  University  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5G  1X8 
Tel:  416-813-6780 

Union  of  Ontario  Indians 
1537  Petrie  Way 
Mississauga,  Ontario  L5J  1G6 
Tel:  905-855-9443 
Fax:  905-855-7271 


Liquor  Licensing 

Liquor  Licence 

Board  of  Ontario  (LLBO) 

(now  the  Alcohol  and  Gaming 
Commision  of  Ontario) 

20  Dundas  St.  W. 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5G  2N6 
Tel:  416-326-0330  (Inspections) 
416-326-0366  (Legal,  Hearings) 
Fax:  416-326-0300  (Inspections) 
416-326-5566  (Legal,  Hearings) 
Web  site:  http://www.agco.on.ca 
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Ontario  Hotel  & Motel 
Association/Hotel  Association 
of  Metro  Toronto 
2560  Matheson  Boulevard  East 
Suite  220 

Mississauga,  Ontario  L4W  4Y9 
Tel:  905-602-9650 
Fax:  905-602-9654 

Ontario  Neighborhoods  for 
Responsible  Alcohol  Sales  and 
Service  (ON-RASS) 
do  Parkdale  Focus  Community  Project 
1 205  Queen  Street  West,  Unit  5 
Toronto,  Ontario  M6K  1 L2 
Tel:  416-536-1234 
Fax:  416-536-2859 

Ontario  Restaurant  Association 
121  Richmond  Street  West,  Suite  1201 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5H  2K1 
Tel:  416-359-0533 
Fax:  416-359-0531 

Liquor  Retailing 

Association  of  Canadian  Distillers 
90  Sparks  Street,  Suite  1 100 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5T8 
Tel:  613-238-8444 
Fax:  613-238-341  1 

Brew-on-Premise  Association  of  Ontario 
3-1750  T he  Queens  Quay,  Suite  212 
roronio,  Ontario  MOC  5115 
Tel:  519-753-2962 
Fax:  519-753-2962 


Brewers  Association  of  Canada 

155  Queen  Street,  Suite  1200 

Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  6L1 

Tel:  613-232-9601 

Fax:  613-232-2283 

Web  site:  http://www.brewers.ca 

Canadian  Wine  Council 
50  Burnhamthorpe  Road  West, 
Suite  401 

Mississauga,  Ontario  L5B  3C2 
Tel:  905-949-8463  (949-VINE) 
Fax:  905-949-8465 

Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario 
(LCBO) 

55  Lakeshore  Boulevard  East 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5E  1A4 

Tel:  416-864-2453 

Fax:  416-864-2476 

Web  site:  http://www.lcbo.com 

Ontario  Liquor  Control  Board 
Employees  Union 
5757  Coopers  Avenue 
Mississauga,  Ontario  L4Z  1R9 
Tel:  905-712-2912 
Fax:  905-712-2916 

The  Brewers  ol  Ontario 
1 1 1 Peter  Street,  Suite  108 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5\'  2H1 
Tel:  416-971-4094 
Fax:  416-971-6029 

\\5nc  Council  ot  Ontario 
1 10  Hanover  Drive.  Suite  B20^ 
St.  Catharines.  Ontario  I 2\X'  L'\4 
lei;  90S-(,S.t.S0''0 
Fax:  905-084-2^^93 
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Municipal  Alcohol  Policy 

Addiction  Research  Foundation 

A Division  of  AMHSC 

33  Russell  Street 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  2S1 

Tel:  705-675-1181 

Fax:  705-675-5048 

Web  site:  http://www.arf.org 

Alcohol  Policy  Network 
Ontario  Public  Health  Association 
468  Queen  Street  East,  Suite  202 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5A  1T7 
Tel:  416-367-3313  ext.  23 
Web  site:  http://sano.arf  org/ 
apn/ apolnet.htm 

Ontario  Recreation  Facilities  Association 
1185  Eglinton  Avenue  East,  Suite  402 
North  York,  Ontario 
Tel:  416-426-7059 
1-800-661-6732 
Fax:  416-426-7385 

Server  Training 

Beverages  Are  Served  Responsibly 
in  Scarborough  (BARSS) 

160  Borough  Drive 
Scarborough,  Ontario  MIP  4N8 
Tel:  416-396-4228 
Fax:  416-396-5150 

Hospitality  Industry  Training 
Organization  of  Ontario  (HITOO) 
SmartServe 

5405  Eglinton  Avenue  West 
Unit  106,  Box  MM7 
Toronto,  Ontario  M9C  5K6 
Tel:  416-695-8737 
Fax:  416-695-0684 


Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario 
(LLBO) 

(now  the  Alcohol  and  Gaming 
Commision  of  Ontario) 

20  Dundas  St.  W. 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5G  2N6 
Tel:  416-326-0336  (Inspections) 
416-326-0360  (Legal,  Hearings) 

Fax:  416-326-0300  (Inspections) 
416-326-5566  (Legal,  Hearings) 

Web  site:  http://www.agco.on.ca 

Workplace  Alcohol  Policy 

ARF  Workplace  Health 
Consulting  Services 
Addiction  Research  Foundation, 

A Division  of  AMHSC 
c/o  Hamilton  Community 
Programs  OfFice 

20  Hughson  Street  South,  Suite  804 
Hamilton,  Ontario  L8W  2A1 
Tel.:  1-800-447-1178 
Fax:  905-527-6957 

Homewood  Health  Centre 
150  Delhi  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIE  6K9 
Tel:  519-824-1762 
Fax:  519-824-8413 

ONTRACK  Directory  of  Employee 
Assistance  Program  Providers 
ARF  Marketing  Services 
Addiction  Research  Foundation, 

A Division  of  AMHSC 

33  Russell  Street 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  2S1 

Tel:  416-595-6059  or  1-800-595-6111 

Fax:  416-593-4694 

Web  site:  http://www.arforg 
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Useful  Resources 

The  following  is  a list  of sources  used  through- 
out this  document,  plus  a few  others  you 
might  find  useful  Most  documents  are  avail- 
able from  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation 
Library,  33  Russell  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
M5S2S1  Tel:  416-595-6144, 

Fax:  416-595-6601,  E-mail:  isd@arf.org 
For  additional  sources  of  information, 
see  recommended  resources  in  Section  4. 

Addiction  Research  Foundation.  (1996). 
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Package.  Toronto:  Addiction  Research 
Foundation. 

Addiction  Research  Foundation.  (1995). 
Drugs  in  Ontario.  Toronto:  Addiction 
Research  Foundation. 

Addiction  Research  Foundation.  (1995).  Leisure 
and  Substance  Abuse.  Information  Package. 
Toronto:  Addiction  Research  Foundation. 

Addiction  Research  Foundation.  (1995). 
Youth  and  Alcohol  Information  Package. 
Toronto:  Addiction  Research  Foundation. 

Addiction  Research  Foundation.  (1994). 
Drugs  in  Ontario.  Toronto:  Addiction 
Research  Foundation. 

Addiction  Research  Foundation.  (1993). 
Retail  Alcohol  Monopolies:  Preserving  the 
Public  Interest.  Toronto:  Addiction 
Research  Foundation. 

Addiction  Research  Foundation.  (1993). 

I'he  Path  of  Least  Resistance:  The  Trend 
to  Normalize  Alcohol  Toronto:  Addiction 
Researclt  Ftnindation. 


Addiaion  Research  Foundation.  (1991).  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Policies:  A Guide  for  School  Boards. 
Toronto:  Addiction  Research  Foundation. 

Adlaf,  E.  M.,  Ivis,  F.  J.,  Bondy,  S.,  lalomiteanu, 
A.  & Walsh  G.  (1997).  The  Ontario  Drug 
Monitor:  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Illicit  Drug 
Use  Among  Ontario  Adults  in  1996  and 
Changes  Since  1977.  Toronto:  Addiction 
Research  Foundation. 

Adlaf,  E.  M.,  Ivis,  F.  J.  & Smart,  R.  G.  (1997). 
Ontario  Student  Drug  Use  Survey,  1977-1997. 
Toronto:  Addiction  Research  Foundation. 

Anglin,  L.  (ed.).  (1995).  The  Ontario 
Experience  of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco:  New 
Focus  on  Accessibility,  Violence  and  Mandatory 
Treatment.  A Report  of  the  Ontario  Alcohol 
and  Other  Drug  Opinion  Survey,  1995. 
Addiction  Research  Foundation  Internal 
Document  No.  122. 

Bierness,  D.  J.,  Simpson,  H.  M.,  Mayhew, 
D.  R.  & Brown,  S.  W.  (1996).  Statistical 
Yearbook:  Drinking  and  Driving  in  Ontario, 
1994.  Downsview,  Ontario:  Ontario  Ministry' 
of  Transportation,  Safety  and  Regulation 
Division. 

Bruun,  K.,  Edwards,  G.,  Lumio,  M., 

Makela,  K.,  Pan,  L.,  Popham,  R.E.,  Room, 
R.,  Schmidt,  W,  Skog,  0.-J.>  Sulkunen,  P. 
Osterberg,  E.  (1975).  Alcohol  Control  Policies 
in  Public  Health  Perspective.  The  Finnish 
Foundation  for  Alcohol  Studies  \dlumc  1"^. 
Finland:  Aurasen  Kirjapaino. 

Qinadian  Centre  tor  justice  Studies.  (199^). 
Family  Violence  in  Canada.  Ottawa: 

Statistics  Canada. 
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Canadian  Centre  on  Substance  Abuse 
and  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation. 
(1995).  Canadian  Profile:  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Other  Drugs  1995.  Toronto:  Addiction 
Research  Foundation. 

Canadian  Centre  on  Substance  Abuse 
National  Working  Group  on  Policy.  (1994). 
Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome:  An  Issue  of  Child 
and  Family  Health.  A Policy  Discussion 
Paper.  Ottawa:  Canadian  Center  on 
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(1996,  February).  Proposed  privatization 
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Coston,  N.,  Giesbrecht,  N.,  Kobus-Matthews, 
M.,  Magner,  M.,  Timoshenko,  G.  & West, 
P.  (1996).  Facts  on  Alcohol  Policy  in  Ontario. 
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In  this  section  you  will  find: 

• background  information  for  planners  and  health  promoters  on  ways  to  assess  retail 
alcohol  availability 

• a sample  municipal  alcohol  policy,  including  useful  forms  for  tracking  facility  user 
compliance  and  satisfaction 

• a contact  list  of  Ontario  communities  that  have  passed  municipal  alcohol  policies  as 
of  May  1997 

• a model  municipal  resolution  requesting  a revocation  of  an  existing 
liquor  licence 

• a sample  resolution  of  neighborhood  rights  passed  by  the  City  of  Toronto 

• a sample  Board  of  Health  report  on  the  de-regulation  of  alcohol  sales. 

These  documents  are  in  no  way  meant  to  be  prescriptive  or  representative  of  the  full 
scope  of  the  activities  being  undertaken  by  committed  individuals  and  groups  across 
the  province. 

We  encourage  readers  to  work  collaboratively  with  local  governments,  police,  regulators, 
concerned  citizens  and  business  leaders  to  develop  solutions  that  meet  unique  local  needs 
— and  to  share  experiences  to  inspire  others  to  take  similar  action. 
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Assessing  Local  Alcohol  Retail  Accessibility 

Background  Information  for  Local  Planners  and  Health  Promoters 

Introduction 

Accessibility  can  refer  to  many  aspects  of  how  easy  or  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  alcoholic 
beverages  in  your  community.  Accessibility  will  be  influenced,  for  example,  by  the  price 
of  alcohol  compared  to  the  average  disposable  income  or  consumer  price  index  (costs  of 
goods  and  services  in  general):  economic  accessibility.  It  will  be  influenced  by  the  legal 
drinking  age  and  how  strictly  adherence  to  the  drinking  age  is  enforced:  demographic 
accessibility.  It  is  influenced  by  attitudes  to  alcohol  use  and  promotion  of  alcohol  use 
through  advertising,  sponsorship,  gifts  of  alcoholic  beverages,  special  occasions  and  so  on: 
cultural/social  accessibility. 

However,  in  this  appendix  we  will  focus  on  two  types  of  accessibility  that  are  at  least 
partly  within  the  management  domain  of  the  municipalities:  geographic  and  temporal 
accessibility  or  where  alcohol  is  sold,  how  it  is  sold  and  when  it  can  be  purchased. 

In  the  next  few  pages  some  tips  and  examples  are  presented  for  seven  complementary  ways 
of  estimating  accessibility.  These  calculations  or  estimates  can  serve  as  tools  in  three  ways: 

• as  a resource  in  assessing  the  local  situation  from  various  perspectives 

• by  identifying  areas  of  the  city  or  town  where  above-average  rates  of  access 
are  evident 

• by  providing  a baseline  profile  or  measurement  for  monitoring  changes  as 
community  initiatives  get  under  way. 

A few  caveats  need  to  be  stated  at  the  outset.  Increasing  access  to  alcoholic  beverages  will 
not  automatically  lead  to  more  drinking-related  problems;  and  decreasing  access  will  not 
automatically  result  in  lower  rates  of  problems.  As  noted  below,  there  are  different  ways 
of  measuring  access,  and  the  best  profile  is  one  based  on  a composite  picture  and  not  on 
one  simple  rate. 

To  illustrate,  one  can  imagine  a few  large  drinking  establishments  in  an  outlying  area  that 
have  untrained  staff  and  are  seldom  inspected.  These  establishments  may  be  the  root  ol  a 
wide  range  of  problems,  including  serving  minors,  serving  to  the  point  of  intoxication 
and  failing  to  prevent  drinking  and  driving,  fights,  property  damage,  sexual  harassment 
and  other  problems.  In  contrast,  several  smaller  outlets  that  play  by  the  rules  and  are  con- 
cerned about  liability  and  public  order  may  seldom  have  problems  with  drinking  and  dri- 
ving and  other  illegal  or  dangerous  activities.  In  the  former  hypothetical  example  there  is 
low  density  with  many  problems  and  in  the  latter  there  is  high  density  with  few  problems. 
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The  potential  risks  of  high  accessibility  can  be  mitigated  in  part  by  encouraging  preven- 
tive action  on  a number  of  fronts: 

• Encouraging  compliance  with  all  Liquor  Licence  Board  regulations, 
including  those  related  to  closing  time. 

• At  closing  time,  providing  easy  access  to  public  transit  or  a reliable 
taxi  service. 

• Ensuring  effective  challenge  and  refusal  programs  in  all  retail  outlets. 

• Initiating  a local  home-host  program  that  discourages  excessive 
serving  and  drunkenness  in  private  settings. 

• Encouraging  the  establishment  of  an  effective  and  regularly  monitored 
server  intervention  program  for  all  licensed  outlets  and  events 
(including  Special  Occasion  Permit  events). 

• Maintaining  local  prevention  programs  that  reinforce  sober  driving 
(e.g..  Last  Drink  Program,  random  roadside  spot-checks. 

Operation  Lookout). 

• Monitoring  LLBO  decisions  and  local  community  group  concerns, 
and  working  collaboratively  with  liquor  inspectors  to  deal  with 
problem  establishments. 

• Committing  municipal  and  police  resources  to  enforcing  liquor  laws 
and  managing  drinking-related  problems. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  documenting  accessibility,  it  is  appropriate  for  municipalities  and 
interested  partners  such  as  community  groups  and  public  health  analysts,  to  also  track  the 
general  prevention  methods  noted  above  to  determine  if  they  are  in  place,  and,  if  not,  to 
encourage  their  implementation. 


Estimating  Access  to  Alcohol 

For  each  of  the  seven  measures  in  this  section,  we  describe  how  the  estimate  can  be  calcu- 
lated and  then  illustrate  the  application  of  the  key  steps  through  a hypothetical  example. 

At  the  outset  it  would  be  useful  to  obtain  a large  detailed  map  of  the  municipality,  or  the 
section  that  is  under  consideration,  and  plot  the  location  of  every  retail  outlet 
selling  alcoholic  beverages  — taverns,  licensed  restaurants,  clubs,  theatres,  beer  stores, 
winery  outlets,  liquor  stores  and  so  on.  Using  numbers,  letters  and/or  color  codes  is  help- 
ful to  determine  the  type  of  outlet,  and  to  link  this  information  to  a detailed  description 
that  is  cross-referenced  to  the  map. 

Please  note  that  the  population  base  proposed  below  comprises  the  resident  population. 
However,  during  certain  seasons  or  weeks  such  as  peak  holiday  times,  the  resident  popu- 
lation will  decline  and/or  the  visitor  population  increase.  In  some  cases,  greater  accuracy 
will  be  obtained  by  seeking  out  estimates  of  the  seasonal  variations  in  the  visitor  influx  or 
resident  absence  from  the  municipality,  particularly  if  rates  by  season  are  being  calculated. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  tourist  areas. 
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Density/area 

Our  goal  is  to  estimate  the  number  of  retail  outlets  in  a given  municipal  area  — either 
the  whole  municipality,  or  a specified  region  such  as  a ward,  section  or  census  track. 
Include  in  this  estimate  licensed  premises  such  as  bars,  restaurants,  clubs  or  taverns  (usu- 
ally called  on-premise  outlets)  and  also  liquor  stores,  beer  stores,  agency  stores  and 
Ontario  Wine  outlets  (usually  called  off-premise  outlets). 

1 . Determine  the  number  of  alcohol  retail  outlets  (obtain  information 
from  municipal  offices  or  liquor  boards). 

2.  Determine  the  square  kilometres  of  the  area  under  consideration. 

3.  Divide  the  number  of  outlets  by  the  number  of  square  kilometres 
to  determine  the  density  per  square  kilometre 

For  example,  25  alcohol  outlets  in  a 16-square-kilometre  town  represents  a density  of 
1.56  outlets/km  (25  16  = 1.56). 

Density/population 

Our  goal  is  to  estimate  the  number  of  retail  outlets  (both  on-premise  and  off-premise)  for 
a given  population  base  — either  for  the  whole  municipality,  or  for  a specified  region  such 
as  a ward,  section  or  census  track. 

1 . Determine  the  number  of  alcohol  retail  outlets  (obtain  information 
from  municipal  offices  or  liquor  boards). 

2.  Determine  the  size  of  the  population  of  the  area  under  consideration. 

3.  Divide  the  number  of  outlets  by  the  number  of  persons,  then  multiply 
by  1,000  to  determine  the  density  per  1,000  population.  This  convention 
of  multiplying  by  1,000  is  used  to  avoid  rates  with  a high  number  of 
decimal  points. 

For  example,  25  alcohol  outlets  in  a town  of  35,000  residents  represents  a density  of 

0.71  outlets/per  1,000  population  (25  35,000  x 1,000  = 0.71). 

Alcohol  retail  proportion 

Our  goal  is  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  total  retail  outlets  that  sell  alcoholic  beverages. 

1.  Determine  the  number  of  alcohol  retail  outlets. 

2.  Determine  the  number  of  total  retail  outlets  in  the  municipality, 
or  portion  thereof,  under  consideration. 

3.  Divide  the  alcohol  retail  outlet  number  by  the  total  to  determine 
the  retail  proportion,  then  multiply  by  100. 

For  example,  25  alcohol  outlets  in  a town  with  125  retail  outlets  represents  20  per  cent 
alcohol  retail  proportion  (25  + 125  x 100  = 20  per  cent). 
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Geographic  accessibility  ( net) 

Our  goal  is  to  estimate  how  accessible  alcoholic  beverages  are  to  residents  of  a municipality. 
One  method,  which  tends  to  be  costly,  is  to  conduct  a telephone,  mailout  or  door-to-door 
survey,  and  include  questions  about  the  average  travel  time  or  distance  to  the  nearest  alco- 
hol outlet.  Another  method,  described  briefly  below,  uses  census  track  information  and  local 
maps  with  a distance  scale  to  provide  a travel  distance  estimate  weighted  by  population. 

1 . Obtain  census  tract  information  from  Statistics  Canada,  if  feasible, 
with  breakdowns  by  number  of  residents  aged  1 5 and  older*  in  each 
census  tract. 

2.  For  each  track,  measure  the  distance  on  a map  with  a distance  scale  from 
the  centre  of  the  tract  to  the  nearest  alcohol  outlet  (either  on-premise  or 
off-premise). 

3.  Multiply  the  population  aged  15  and  older  in  the  tract  by  this  distance. 

4.  Repeat  steps  1 through  3 for  each  census  tract  under  consideration. 

5.  Sum  the  results  of  these  multiplications,  i.e.,  the  step  three  result  for  each 
census  tract. 

6.  Sum  the  populations  aged  15  and  older  for  all  the  tracts  considered. 

7.  Divide  the  population  sum  6 into  the  results  of  5 to  determine  a 
weighted  average  of  the  distance  to  outlets  in  the  municipality. 

For  example,  lets  assume  that  1 ,000  adults  are  living  in  tract  A with  an  average  distance 
of  two  kilometres  to  the  nearest  outlet,  and  2,000  adults  are  living  in  tract  B with  an 
average  distance  of  one  kilometre  to  the  nearest  outlet.  The  weighted  average  distance 
is  1.33  km.  The  calculations  are  as  follows:  1,000  x 2 = 2,000;  2,000  x 1 = 2,000; 
2,000  + 2,000  = 4,000;  4,000  (pop.  x distance,  summed)  ^ 3,000  (total  pop.)  = 1.33  km. 

This  is  considered  net  geographic  accessibility  because  it  does  not  take  into  account  mul- 
tiple outlets  that  might  be  equally  accessible  to  persons  in  the  same  geographic  area, 
which  is  defined  here  as  a census  tract.  Also,  since  it  is  based  on  geographical  proximity 
information,  not  actual  patterns  and  preferences  of  residents  — that  is,  where  they  actu- 
ally shop  for  alcoholic  beverages,  or  go  for  drinks  or  dinner  — these  measures  represent 
potential  accessibility.  A more  detailed  study  of  correlations  of  living  and  drinking/ 
purchasing  locales  would  be  required  to  determine  the  overlap  between  potential  accessi- 
bility and  shopping  habits. 

Cumulative  capacity/population 

The  purpose  of  this  indicator  is  to  estimate  the  capacity  of  on-premise  outlets  in  a munici- 
pality or  section  of  a municipality. 


* Age  1 5 is  the  conventional  cut-off  point  in  alcohol  studies  since  many  people  have  already  had 
their  first  drink  by  then,  and  easier  access  will  have  a bearing  on  illegal  purchasing  or  sharing  of 
alcoholic  beverages. 
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1.  Obtain  information  on  the  official  capacity  (standing/sitting)  for  each 
licensed  premise  in  the  geographic  area  under  consideration.  This  may 
vary  by  season,  e.g.,  with  outdoor  patios  likely  to  be  closed  during  winter. 

2.  Sum  this  information  for  the  geographic  area. 

3.  Obtain  information  on  the  size  of  the  population  in  the  area  under 
consideration. 

4.  Divide  the  summed  capacity  by  the  population  and  multiply  by  1,000 
to  determine  the  capacity  per  1 ,000  persons. 

For  example,  if  an  area  had  three  outlets  with  capacity  of  200,  300  and  500,  and  a 
population  of  20,000,  the  cumulative  capacity  would  be  50  places  per  1,000  population 
(200  + 300  + 500)  ^ 20,000  x 1,000  = 50). 

Mix  of  outlets 

Information  about  the  mix  of  outlets  can  usefully  be  linked  to  the  types  of  information 
you  have  gathered  through  the  above  calculations.  With  the  detailed  map  of  the  type  and 
location  of  outlets,  it  will  be  feasible  to  plot  which  areas  of  the  municipality  have  a high 
concentration  of  restaurants,  bars  and  other  types  of  drinking  venues.  Also,  this  can  be 
linked  to  the  density/population  estimate  (as  indicated  earlier)  by  developing  density  cal- 
culations for  different  types  of  outlets  within  a geographic  area.  It  is  likely  that  some  areas 
will  have  higher  overall  density,  but  this  may  be  primarily  due  to  strong  representation  of 
certain  types  of  outlets.  The  following  categories  might  be  considered:  LCBO  outlets  and 
agency  stores,  beer  and  wine  stores,  bars  and  taverns,  dining  rooms  and  restaurants,  fast- 
food  locations.  Once  the  classification  has  been  completed,  the  calculations  would  be  as 
follows  for  each  group: 

For  example,  for  dining  rooms  and  restaurants: 

1 . Determine  the  number  of  dining  rooms  and  restaurants. 

2.  Determine  the  size  of  the  population  of  the  area  under  consideration. 

3.  Divide  the  number  of  dining  rooms  and  restaurants  by  the  number 
of  persons  and  multiply  by  1,000  to  determine  the  density  per 
1,000  population. 

Days  and  hours  of  sale 

Information  about  days  and  hours  of  sale  need  not  be  linked  to  each  outlet  since  similar 
types  of  outlets  have  similar  hours  and  days  of  operation.  However,  it  would  be  useful  to 
note  when  outlets  open  and  close,  paying  particular  attention  to  those  with  the  longest 
selling  hours.  This  basic  information  can  also  be  used  to  develop  a total  number  ol  hours 
of  sale  during  a typical  week: 

1.  For  each  outlet,  create  a weekly  sum  ol  the  hours  of  sale. 

2.  For  all  outlets  combined,  create  an  aggregate  sum,  taking  into  account 
variations  in  the  hours  and  days  ol  sale. 
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3.  Obtain  information  on  the  number  of  persons  living  in  the  area 
under  consideration. 

4.  Divide  the  aggregate  sum  by  the  number  of  persons  and  multiply  ^ 

by  1,000  to  determine  an  hourly  rate  per  week  per  person. 

For  example,  if  there  are  50  outlets  with  an  average  daily  opening  period  of  12  hours  for 
seven  days  a week,  the  cumulative  weekly  open  hours  works  out  to  4,200  (50  x 12x7). 
Assuming  a population  base  of  50,000,  the  weekly  rate  per  1,000  persons  equals  84 
(4,200  ^ 50,000  X 1,000  = 84). 

Currently,  there  is  no  detailed  information  on  these  rates  in  Ontario  and,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, no  research  has  yet  been  conducted  on  what  constitutes  an  “appropriate”  rate  from 
the  perspective  of  public  health  and  safety.  Municipalities  are  encouraged  to  calculate  the 
rates  for  their  area  and  also,  as  a comparison,  for  a municipality  nearby.  As  a start,  they 
may  also  wish  to  compare  the  rates  of  areas  with  high  levels  of  problems  with  places  that 
have  low  levels  of  problems,  or  to  focus  their  efforts  on  areas  where  there  are  both  high 
rates  of  density  and  high  rates  of  problems. 


For  more  information,  please  contact  Norman  Giesbrecht,  Senior  Scientist,  Addiction  Research 
Foundation,  at  416-595-6899  (Fax). 
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Sample  Municipal  Alcohol  Policy 

City  of  Niagara  Falls  Municipal  Alcohol  Risk  Management  Policy 

Preamble 

The  City  of  Niagara  Falls  owns  and  manages  facilities  where  alcohol  consumption  is  not 
permitted,  and  other  facilities  where  alcohol  consumption  is  permitted  under  the  author- 
ity of  a special  occasion  permit  (SOP).  The  City  of  Niagara  Falls  has  developed  this 
municipal  alcohol  risk  management  policy  in  order  to: 

1 . prevent  alcohol-related  problems  that  may  arise  from  alcohol 
consumption  within  its  facilities,  and 

2.  promote  a safe,  enjoyable  environment  for  those  who  use  these  facilities. 

A range  of  problems  can  arise  from  alcohol  consumption.  These  problems  can  affect  not 
only  the  person  or  persons  consuming  alcohol,  but  other  people  who  use  the  facilities, 
and  the  general  public.  These  problems  may  include: 

• injuries  to  drinkers  or  other  individuals 

• liability  action  arising  from  alcohol-related  injuries  or  deaths 

• loss  of  insurability  should  the  insurers  risk  assessment  escalate 

• increased  insurance  rates  as  a result  of  alcohol-related  incidents 

• suspension  or  loss  of  alcohol  permit  privileges  by  the  Liquor  Licence 
Board  of  Ontario  (LLBO) 

• charges  laid  against  the  city  under  the  Liquor  Licence  Act 

• police  being  called  to  municipal  property 

• vandalism  and  destruction  of  city  property 

• loss  of  enjoyment  by  non-drinkers  and  moderate  drinkers 

• complaints  lodged  by  offended  parties 

• reduction  in  use  of  facilities  by  people  concerned  about  alcohol  consumption 

• loss  of  revenue  due  to  reduced  participation 

• increased  public  concern  about  alcohol  consumption. 

In  most  cases,  these  problems  will  not  be  attributable  to  moderate  drinkers  or  to  those 
who  respect  the  rules  regarding  alcohol  consumption.  Most  of  these  problems  arise  from 
drinkers  who  engage  in  four  specific  drinking  practices: 

• underage  drinking 

• drinking  in  unlicensed  areas 

• drinking  to  intoxication 

• drinking  and  driving. 

To  the  extent  that  these  lour  drinking  practices  can  be  reduced,  the  likelihood  ol  alcohol- 
related  problems  will  correspondingly  diminish.  For  those  who  do  not  engage  in  these  tar- 
geted drinking  practices,  the  policy  will  be  ntinimally  intrusive.  The  policy  is  not  intended 
to  stand  in  opposition  to  legal  and  moderate  drinking. 
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1.0  Purpose  of  the  Policy 

The  municipal  alcohol  risk  management  policy  consists  of  a range  of  measures  designed 
to  prevent  alcohol-related  problems  and  to  increase  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  use  City 
facilities.  By  reducing  the  potential  for  alcohol-related  problems,  the  City  of  Niagara  Falls 
concurrently  reduces  the  users’  loss  of  enjoyment  of  the  facilities,  reduces  the  risk  of  injury 
and  death  and  reduces  the  risk  of  liability  actions. 


2.0  Areas  Designated  for  Conditional  Use  of  Alcohol 

The  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  prohibited  in  most  city  parks,  city-owned  and 
operated  sports  facilities,  and  city  service  facilities.  Niagara  Falls  City  Council  may  change 
the  designation  of  any  site  at  their  discretion. 

The  following  municipal  facilities  are  eligible  to  be  designated  as  suitable  for  SOP  functions: 

• Niagara  Falls  Memorial  Arena 

• Stamford  Memorial  Arena 

• Jack  Bell  Arena 

• Chippawa  Willoughby  Memorial  Arena 

• Oakes  Park 

• WL.  Houck  Park 

• M.F.  Ker  Park 

• C.W  Palmer  Park 

• Chippawa  Lions  Park 

• municipal  streets  as  approved  by  council. 

Each  park  and  arena  facility  has  designated  LLBO  permit  areas  as  specified  in  Appendix  2D. 


3.0  Certification/Training:  SmartServe  Program 

In  order  to  rent  a City  of  Niagara  Falls  facility  for  a special  occasion  permit  function,  the 
event  sponsor  must  utilize  bartenders,  ticket  sellers,  floor  monitors,  etc.,  with  certification 
from  a recognized  Ontario-based  server  program  or  training  provided  by  the  City  of  Nia- 
gara Falls.  Proof  of  certification  or  training  must  be  provided  two  weeks  prior  to  the  event. 

The  SmartServe  Program  (formerly  known  as  SIP),  prepared  by  the  Hospitality  Industry 
Training  Organization  of  Ontario,  is  approved  by  the  LLBO  and  endorsed  by  the  Ministry 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations.  It  introduces  participants  to  the  following  topics: 

• alcohol  and  the  law 

• facts  about  alcohol 

• standard  drink  concept 

• management  of  the  intoxicated  person 
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• drinking  rates  and  limits 

• establishment  of  house  policies 

• signs  of  intoxication. 

The  municipality,  by  requiring  the  presence  of  trained  monitors,  servers  and  ticket  sellers 
at  alcohol-related  events,  is  better  able  to  discharge  its  responsibilities  as  the  owner  of 
the  facility. 

The  number  of  trained  people  at  special  events  shall  be  phased  in  as  follows: 

• 25  per  cent  by  May  1,  1996 

• 50  per  cent  by  November  1,  1996 

• 75  per  cent  by  May  1,  1997 

• 100  per  cent  by  November  1,  1997. 

Caterers  and  licensed  stadia  are  required  by  law  to  have  all  personnel  trained  by  a recog- 
nized Ontario-based  server  program. 


4.0  Controls 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a facility  permit  for  a SOP  function,  the  sponsor  must  demon- 
strate, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Director  of  Community  Services  or  his  or  her  designate, 
that  sufficient  controls  are  in  place  to  prevent  intoxicated  or  rowdy  people  from  entering 
the  event,  and  that  the  aforementioned  participants  will  be  refused  service  and  escorted 
safely  from  the  event.  These  controls  will  include  the  following: 

4.1  That  only  an  age  of  majority  card,  a photo  drivers  licence,  military 
identification  or  a passport  as  identification  be  accepted  for  being 
served  or  consuming  alcohol. 

4.2  That  all  entrances  and  exits  to  the  event  be  supervised. 

4.3  That  a ratio  of  one  floor  monitor  for  every  50  participants  be  utilized. 

4.4  That  all  event  workers  (monitors,  bartenders,  servers  and  ticket  sellers, 
etc.)  must  be  of  the  age  of  majority,  and  certified  by  a recognized 
Ontario-based  server  program  or  trained  through  the  City  of 
Niagara  Falls. 

4.5  That  all  event  workers  (monitors,  bartenders,  servers  and  ticket 
sellers,  etc.)  must  refrain  from  consuming  alcohol  prior  to  and 
during  the  event. 

4.6  That  the  sponsor  provide  a list  of  monitors,  bartenders.  ser\’ers  and 
ticket  sellers  with  their  proof  of  certification  or  training  when 
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application  is  made  for  the  special  event,  and  that  such  a list 
shall  be  posted  with  the  groups  SOP.  See  Appendix  2C. 

4.7  That  with  a minimum  of  one  monitor,  who  must  be  trained, 
the  area  outside  the  licensed  area  at  the  event  be  patrolled  as 
per  LLBO  regulations. 

4.8  That  a limit  of  four  drink  tickets  be  permitted  to  be  purchased 
by  one  person  at  any  one  time. 

4.9  That  a limit  of  four  drinks  be  served  to  one  person  at  any  one  time. 

4.10  That  the  person  whose  name  is  on  the  SOP  be  certified  from 
a recognized  Ontario-based  server  program  or  receive  training 
through  the  City  of  Niagara  Falls. 

4.11  That  there  be  no  “last  call”  announced. 

4.12  That  any  incident  or  violation  of  the  municipal  alcohol  risk 
management  policy  that  may  endanger  participants  at  the  SOP 
function,  or  off  the  premises  of  the  SOP  function,  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  SOP  holder. 

4.13  That  the  person  signing  the  SOP  must  be  present  at  the  event, 

or  his  or  her  designate(s)  (who  shall  be  named)  being  the  person(s) 
responsible  for  the  event. 

4.14  That  the  person  signing  the  SOP  or  his  or  her  designate  is  responsible 
for  decision-making  during  the  event,  and  therefore,  must  refrain  from 
consuming  alcohol  prior  to  or  during  the  event. 

4.15  That  non-alcoholic  beverages  and  food  be  available  at  all  times.  It  is 
recommended  that  non-alcoholic  beverages  be  provided  at  no  charge 
or  at  a cost  significantly  lower  than  that  for  alcoholic  beverages. 

4.16  That  50  per  cent  of  bottle  and  draft:  beer  served  be  classified  as  “light,” 
and  be  posted  with  the  LLBO  permit. 

4.17  That  no  high-alcohol  (greater  than  5%)  beer  be  sold. 

4.18  That  alcohol  not  be  offered  or  given  as  a prize  in  a contest. 

4.19  That  the  SOP  permit  holder  has  the  right  to  refuse  admittance  to 
persons  who  are  underage,  or  to  an  individual  who  appears  intoxicated. 

4.20  That  any  beverages  being  served  at  a SOP  function  will  be  served  in 
plastic  or  paper  containers. 
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4.21  That  all  monitors,  bartenders,  servers,  and  ticket  sellers,  acting  in 
official  capacity  at  the  event,  must  wear  an  ID  name  tag  approved 
by  Parks,  Recreation  and  Culture. 

4.22  That  no  marketing  practices  that  encourage  increased  consumption, 
i.e.,  oversized  drinks,  double  shots,  pitchers  of  beer,  drinking  contests, 
volume  discounts,  will  be  permitted. 

4.23  That  Parks,  Recreation  and  Culture  reserves  the  right  to  require  the 
presence  of  off-duty  police  officers  to  be  present  for  the  duration 
of  the  event,  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  applicant. 


5.0  Accountability 

Signs  must  be  prominently  posted  at  all  SOP  functions  informing  the  public  where  they 
can  direct  their  concerns.  The  sign  will  name  the  sponsor  of  the  event,  the  name  of  the 
SOP  holder,  and  the  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  the  City  of  Niagara  Falls  Parks, 
Recreation  and  Culture,  Niagara  Regional  Police  and  LLBO.  See  Appendix  2B. 

There  shall  be  uniformity  in  the  signs  outlining: 

• event  sponsor 
name  of  SOP  holder 

• City  of  Niagara  Falls  Parks,  Recreation  and  Culture 
7565  Lundy’s  Lane 

Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 
905-356-7521  ext.  4326 

• Niagara  Regional  Police  Service 
4343  Morrison  Street 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 
905-688-4111  ext.  4220 

• Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario 

(now  the  Alcohol  and  Gaming  Commission  of  Ontario) 

20  Dundas  St.  W. 

Toronto,  Ontario 
416-326-0400 


Rationale 

It  IS  not  possible  lor  the  police  and  Liquor  Licence  Inspectors  to  check  on  all  SOP  func- 
tions. The  sign  serves  notice  to  the  permit  holder  that  while  enforcement  personnel  may 
not  attend  the  event,  concerned  participants  will  know  where  to  lodge  a complaint. 
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6.0  Enforcement  Procedures  for  Policy  Violations 

Any  individual  or  group  bringing  alcohol  on  to  designated  municipal  properties  rriust 
have  a SOP. 

6.1  A violation  of  this  policy  occurs  when  the  SOP  holder  fails  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  the  Liquor  Licence  Act  of  Ontario,  or  the 
municipal  alcohol  risk  management  policy.  Intervention  can  be  initiated 
by  a participant  at  the  event,  a City  of  Niagara  Falls  staff  member,  a 
member  of  Niagara  Regional  Police,  or  an  Inspector  of  the  LLBO. 

6.2  A member  of  the  organizing  group,  the  SOP  holder  or  the  monitor 
may  intervene  by  informing  the  offending  individual(s)  of  the  policy 
violation  and  asking  that  it  stop.  Group  members,  the  SOP  holder  and 
monitors  are  encouraged  to  intervene  in  this  way  because  intervention 
at  other  levels  could  result  in  a loss  of  privileges  and  legal  charges. 

2.3  A City  of  Niagara  Falls  staff  member  will  intervene  whenever  he  or  she 
encounters  a violation  of  the  policy.  Depending  upon  the  severity  of 
the  policy  infraction.  City  of  Niagara  Falls  staff  may  ask  the  organizers 
of  the  event  to  stop  the  violation,  or  they  may  close  down  the  SOP 
portion  of  the  event.  Should  the  organizers  fail  to  comply,  staff 
members  may  call  the  police  for  enforcement. 

6.4  Where  the  SOP  holders  have  violated  the  municipal  alcohol  risk 
management  policy,  and  have  been  warned  by  a City  of  Niagara  Falls 
staff  member,  the  sponsoring  organization  will  be  sent  a registered  letter 
advising  of  the  violation,  and  indicating  that  no  further  violations  will 
be  tolerated. 

6.5  Should  the  SOP  holder  violate  the  policy  within  one  year  of  receiving 
notice  of  their  first  violation,  the  organizers  will  be  suspended  from 
SOP  privileges  at  all  municipal  facilities  for  a period  of  one  year. 

A registered  letter  will  be  sent  to  the  SOP  holder  and  sponsoring 
organization  advising  of  the  suspension.  A copy  of  the  suspension 
letter  will  be  provided  to  Niagara  Falls  city  council. 

6.6  A member  of  the  Niagara  Regional  Police  or  an  inspector  from  the 
LLBO  may  intervene  in  a violation  of  this  policy  on  his  or  her 
initiative,  or  in  response  to  a request  from  either  a City  of  Niagara  Falls 
staff  member  or  a member  of  the  general  public.  Depending  upon  the 
severity  of  the  infraction,  charges  may  be  laid  under  the  Liquor  Licence 
Act  of  Ontario,  or  any  other  relevant  legislation. 
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7.0  Policy  Monitoring  and  Revisions 

That  the  policy  be  reviewed  every  year  by  the  City  of  Niagara  Falls  senior  management 
staff  and  reported  to  the  City  of  Niagara  Falls  council  with  suggested  policy  changes, 
if  required. 


8.0  Applications 

That  the  City  of  Niagara  Falls  council,  when  approving  a Liquor  Licence  Application  sub- 
mitted to  the  LLBO,  recommend  approval  conditional  upon  the  event  sponsor  agreeing, 
in  writing,  to  follow  the  municipal  alcohol  risk  management  policy  (Appendix  2A). 


9.0  Insurance  Policy 

Individuals  or  groups  sponsoring  a SOP  function  at  a facility  listed  in  the  municipal  alco- 
hol risk  management  policy  must  show  proof  to  the  Director  of  Community  Services  or 
his  or  her  designate  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  event,  that  they  have  a minimum  of 
$2  million  liability  insurance  coverage  and  that  the  City  of  Niagara  Falls  is  named  as  co- 
insured. The  permit  holder  will  indemnify  and  save  the  City  of  Niagara  Falls  harmless 
from  all  claims  arising  from  the  permit  or  event.  For  those  groups  who  host  functions 
where  $1  million  liability  insurance  coverage  is  the  maximum  that  can  be  obtained,  the 
city  shall  accept  this  amount  as  proof  of  insurance  coverage. 


For  more  information  on  Niagara  Falls’  Municipal  Alcohol  Policy,  call  Bob  Bolibruck, 
Manager  of  Recreation  Programs,  at  905-356-7521  ext.  4330. 
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Special  Occasion  Permit  (SOP)  Holder  Agreement 

(please  print) 


Name  of  Organization  

Name  of  Permit  Holder  

Certification 

1 . The  Permit  Holder  has  received  and  reviewed  a copy  of  the  Municipal 
Alcohol  Risk  Management  Policy. 

2.  The  Permit  Holder  agrees  to  adhere  to  the  conditions  of  this  policy  and 
the  Liquor  Licence  Act  of  Ontario. 

3.  The  Permit  Holder  understands  that  if  an  infraction  of  the  policy  occurs, 
the  City  of  Niagara  Falls  may  warn  or  suspend  the  organization  from 
LLBO  permit  privileges  to  use  city  facilities  for  one  year. 

4.  The  Permit  Holder  understands  that  they  can  be  held  liable  for  injuries 
and  damage  arising  from  failure  to  adhere  to  the  Liquor  Licence  Act  of 
Ontario,  or  from  otherwise  failing  to  take  action  that  will  prevent 
foreseeable  harm  from  occurring. 

5.  The  Permit  Holder  understands  that  the  police  and/or  a Liquor  Licence 
Inspector  can  lay  charges  for  infractions  of  the  Liquor  Licence  Act  of 
Ontario  or  other  relevant  legislation. 

Signature:  

Permit  Holder  Address: 

Phone  No:  


Office  Use 

Agreement  received  by: Parks,  Recreation  and  Culture 

Date:  
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SOP  Accountability 


Name  of  Group  Sponsoring  Event 


Name  of  Special  Occasion  Permit  (SOP)  Holder 


Address  and  Phone  Number  of  Permit  Holder 


Facility  Owner 

City  of  Niagara  Falls  Parks,  Recreation  and  Culture 
7565  Lundy’s  Lane,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario  L2H  1G9 
Telephone:  905-356-7521  ext.  4326 
After  Hours:  905-356-1355 


Regional  Police 

Niagara  Regional  Police  Service 
4343  Morrison  Street,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario  L2E  6Z9 
Telephone:  905-688-4111  ext.  4220 


Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario 

(now  the  Alcohol  and  Gaming  Commission  of  Ontario) 
20  Dundas  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario  M6C  2N6 
Telephone:  416-326-0400 
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SOP  Holder  and  Certified  or  Trained  Event  Workers 

(please  print) 


SOP  Holder  and  Designate(s) 


Certified  or  Trained  Event  Workers  (Monitors/Bartenders/Servers/Ticket  Sellers) 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


Proof  of  certification  or  training  must  be  provided  two  weeks  prior  to  the  event. 
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Areas  Designated  for  Conditional  Use  of  Alcohol 


Oakes  Park 

* Entire  fenced  park  area 

• Ball  diamond  side  of  park 
• Pitch  and  track  side  of  park 

• East  side  of  park  fieldhouse  building  (rope  stands) 

W.L,  Houck 

• South  side  of  park  fieldhouse  building  (rope  stands) 

M.E  Ker  Park 

• Diamond  #1  fenced  area 

• Pitch  #1  fenced  area 

C.  W.  Palmer  Park 

• Concession/restroom  area  (rope  stands) 

Niagara  Falls  Memorial  Arena 

• Blue  Line  Room 

• Ice  floor  area 

Stamford  Memorial  Arena 

• Recreation  viewing  room 

Jack  Bell  Arena 

• Ice  floor  area 

Chippawa  Willoughby  Memorial  Arena 

• Meeting  Room 

• Roped'off  lobby  area 

• Ice  floor  area 

• East  side  of  arena  building  (rope  stands) 

Chippawa  Lions  Park 

• C')utside  area,  directly  north  i>f  the  Fire  Hall  Building 

• Chippawa  Lions  Mall 
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City  of  Niagara  Falls  and  Special  Occasion  Permit  (SOP)  Holder 

Event  Evaluation  Form 

(To  be  completed  by  the  event  holder  and  the  city  stajf person) 

1)  Name  of  event: 

2)  Location  of  event: 

3)  Date(s)  of  event: 

4)  Time(s)  when  alcohol  was  served: 

5)  Quantity  of  alcohol  permitted: 


a)  cases  of  beer 

number 

size 

b)  cases  of  light  beer 

number 

size 

c)  kegs  of  beer 

number 

d)  kegs  of  light  beer 

number 

size 

e)  bottles  of  liquor 

number 

size 

f)  liquor  coolers 

number 

size 

g)  bottles  of  wine 

number 

size 

h)  bottles  of  wine  coolers 

number 

size 

Quantity  of  alcohol  consumed: 

a)  cases  of  beer 

number 

size 

b)  cases  of  light  beer 

number 

size 

c)  kegs  of  beer 

number 

size 

d)  kegs  of  light  beer 

number 

size 

e)  bottles  of  liquor 

number 

size 
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f)  liquor  coolers  number size 

g)  bottles  of  wine  number size 

h)  bottles  of  wine  coolers  number size 

7)  Type  of  non-alcoholic  beverages  provided:  

8)  Estimate  number  of  persons  attending  and/or  participating:  

9)  Estimate  number  of  minors  attending  and/or  participating:  

10)  Were  any  areas  of  the  facility  difficult  to  monitor?  If  yes,  explain  briefly. 


Exits 

No  n 

Yes  □ 

Entries 

No  □ 

Yes  □ 

Washrooms 

No  □ 

Yes  □ 

Parking  lots 

No  □ 

Yes  □ 

Changerooms 

No  □ 

Yes  □ 

Other 

No  □ 

Yes  □ 

1 1)  Do  you  feel  there  were  sufficient  monitors  in  place? 
Yes  □ No  □ 


If  no,  how  many  should  there  have  been? 

and  what  locations  could  be  better  monitored? 


12)  If  you  didn’t  employ  off-duty  police  officers,  do  you  now  feel  that  they  would  have 
been  of  benefit? 


Yes  □ No  □ 

13)  What  arcas/itcms/scctions  of  the  municipal  alcohol  risk  management  policy  could  be 
reviewed  and/or  improved  upon  that  would  better  sers'e  your  event? 
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14)  What  areas/locations  of  the  facility  where  your  event  was  held  could  be  improved 
upon  to  better  assist  your  group/your  job  in  following  and  implementing  the  muni- 
cipal alcohol  risk  management  policy? 


1 5)  Other  comments  would  be  appreciated: 


Name  of  Event  Person  Completing  this  Evaluation: 

Name  (please  print)  

Signature  

Date  (Day/Month/Year) 


Your  evaluation  form  must  be  returned  to  the  address  below  no  later  than  96  hours  after 
the  completion  of  your  event. 

City  of  Niagara  Falls  Community  Services  Department 

Parks,  Recreation  and  Culture 

7565  Lundy’s  Lane 

Niagara  Falls,  Ontario  L2H  1G9 

Fax:  905-356-7404 


(Please  do  not  write  in  this  space  — For  office  use  only) 

Date  Received  (Day/Month/Year) Time  Received  ... 

Staff  Person  Receiving  the  Evaluation  (Signature)  


For  more  information  on  the  Niagara  Falls  municipal  alcohol  risk  management  policy,  please 
contact  Bob  Bolibruck,  Manager  of  Recreation  Programs,  at  905-356-7521  ext.  4330. 
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list  of  Ontario  Communities 
with  Municipal  Alcohol  Policies 

The  list  of  municipalities  presented  here  has  been  gathered  by  the  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  from  responses  to  surveys  conducted  in  the  Fall  of  1994  and  the  Fall  of 
1996  of  all  municipalities  listed  in  the  Ontario  Municipal  Directory.  At  the  time  of  the 
1994  survey,  there  were  777  municipalities  listed  in  this  directory.  By  1996,  there 
were  776  because  of  the  amalgamation  of  two  municipalities.  Of  all  the  municipalities 
surveyed,  84.9  per  cent  responded  to  either  or  both  surveys.  Of  these  659 
municipalities,  557  (84.5  per  cent)  had  facilities  where  Special  Occasion  Permit 
(SOP)  events  were  allowed. 

From  these  two  surveys,  it  was  determined  that  177  municipalities  had  adopted  a 
municipal  alcohol  policy  (MAP)  by  a motion  of  council.  Community  consultants  from 
the  Addiction  Research  Foundation  have  reported  the  adoption  of  an  additional  28 
policies  since  the  1996  survey,  giving  a total  of  205  municipalities.  This  represents 
about  37  per  cent  of  municipalities  with  SOP-eligible  facilities.  The  list  presented  here 
does  not  reflect  additional  policies  passed  since  May  1 997,  nor  does  it  reflect  any 
policies  that  may  be  in  place  in  municipalities  that  did  not  respond  to  either  survey. 
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Communities  with  Formal  Municipal  Alcohol  Policies 

MUNICIPALITY 

CONTACT  PERSON 

CONTACT  NUMBER 

Town  of  AJAX 

Director  of  Porks  & Recreation 

(905)  683-4550 

Town  of  ALEXANDRIA 

Recreation  Director 

(613)  525-niO 

Village  of  ALVINSTON 

Arena  Manager 

(519)  898-2173 

Township  of  AMARANTH 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(519)  941-1007 

Township  of  ARMSTRONG 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(705)  563-2375 

Town  of  ARNPRIOR 

Director  of  Recreation 

(613)  623-4231 

Village  of  ARTHUR 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(519)  848-2120 

Township  of  ASSIGINACK 

Recreation  Committee  Chairperson 

(705)  859-3196 

Town  of  AURORA 

Director  of  Leisure  Services 

(905)  727-1375 

Town  of  AYLMER 

Facility  Manager 

(519)  773-2412 

Township  of  BILLINGS 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(705)  282-261  1 

Township  of  BUCK  RIVER-MATHESON 

Recreation  Director 

(705)  273-2313 

Town  of  BLIND  RIVER 

Manager,  Tourism  and  Recreation 

(705)  356-2251 

Village  of  BRAE5IDE 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(613)  623-5433 

City  of  BRAMPTON 

Concessions  Administrator 

(905)  874-2000 

City  of  BRANTFORD 

Director  of  Recreation 

(519)  759-41  50 

Township  of  BROCK 

Administrator-Clerk 

(705)  432-2355 

Township  of  BROOKE-INWOOD 

Director  of  Recreotion  Services 

(519)  847-5566 

Township  of  BURLEIGH-ANSTRUTHER 

Manager,  Parks  and  Recreation 

(705)  656-4445 

fownship  of  CALDWELL 

Areno  Monoger 

(705'  594-231  8 
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MUNICIPALITY 

CONTACT  PERSON 

CONTACT  NUMBER 

Town  of  CALEDON 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(905)  584-2272 

City  of  CAMBRIDGE 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(519)  623-1340 

City  of  CARLETON  PLACE 

Manager  of  Recreation 

(613)  257-3101 

Township  of  CARNARVON 

Project  Officer 

(705)  377-5726 

Township  of  CASEY 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(705)  647-7257 

Township  of  CHAPLEAU 

Recreation  Director 

(705)  864-1330 

Villoge  of  CHESTERVILLE 

Director  of  Recreation 

(613)  448-2342 

Town  of  CLINTON 

Recreation  Manager 

(519)  482-3997 

Town  of  COBALT 

Recreation  Director 

(705)  679-8877 

Town  of  COCHRANE 

Department  of  Public  Works 

(705)  272-4361 

City  of  CORNWALL 

Recreation  Superintendent 

(613)  525-1  110 

Township  of  COSBY-MASON  MARYLAND 

Administrator-Clerk 

(705)  898-2294 

Township  of  CUMBERLAND 

Parks  and  Recreation  Commissioner 

(613)  830-6200 

Villoge  of  DRAYTON 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(519)  638-3097 

Town  of  DRYDEN 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(807)  223-2225 

Village  of  DUNDALK 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(519)  923-2144 

Township  of  DUNGANNON 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(613)  332-371  1 

Township  of  DUNWICH 

Administrator  and  Clerk-Treasurer 

(519)  762-2204 

Village  of  DUTTON 

Clerk 

(519)  762-2736 

Township  of  DYMOND 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(705)  647-6044 

Township  of  EAST  LUTHER  GRAND  VALLEY 

Community  Centre  Manager 

(519)  928-5652 

Village  of  EGANVILLE 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(613)  628-3101 
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MUNICIPALITY 

CONTACT  PERSON 

CONTACT  NUMBER 

Township  of  EAR  FALLS 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(807)  222-3624 

Borough  of  EAST  YORK 

Recreation  Coordinator 

(416)  778-2000 

City  of  ELLIOT  LAKE 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(705)  848-2287 

Village  of  ELORA 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(519)  846-9691 

Township  of  EMO 

Clerk-Administrator 

(807)  482-2378 

Town  of  ENGLEHART 

Recreation  Director 

(705)  544-2244 

Township  of  ERAMOSA 

Hall  Manager 

(519)  856-9951 

Township  of  ERIN 

Clerk 

(519)  855-4407 

Township  of  ERNESTOWN 

Recreation  Director 

(613)  386-7351 

City  of  ETOBICOKE 

Recreation  Manager 

(416)  394-8000 

Township  of  FAUQUIER-STRICKIAND 

Chief  Administrator 

(705)  339-2521 

Town  of  FERGUS 

Recreation  Secretary 

(519)  843-3250 

Township  of  FUMBOROUGH 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(905)  689-7351 

Town  of  FORT  ERIE 

Recreation  Director 

(905)  871-1600 

Town  of  FORT  FRANCES 

Monager  of  Community  Services 

(807)  274-5323 

Township  of  GAIWAY-CAVENDISH 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(705)  488-2981 

Separated  Town  of  GANANOQUE 

Recreation  Administrator 

(613)  382-2149 

Town  of  GERAIDTON 

Recreation  Coordinator 

(807)  854-1  100 

Village  of  GLENCOE 

Manager  of  Recreotionol  Facilities 

(519)  287-2015 

City  of  GLOUCESTER 

Special  Events  Coordinator 

(613)  748-4104 

Town  of  GODERICH 

Director  of  Recreation 

(519)  524-8344 

Township  of  GOLDEN 

Clerk-Treosurer 

(807)  735-2096 
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CONTACT  NUMBER 

Town  of  GORE  BAY 

Chief  Administrator  and  Clerk-Treasurer 

(705)  282-2420 

Township  of  GOULBURN 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(613)  831-2832 

Town  of  GRIMSBY 

Director  of  Recreation  and  Parks 

(905)  945-9634 

City  of  GUELPH 

Director  of  Community  Services 

(519)  822-1260 

Town  of  HAILEYBURY 

Director  of  Recreation 

(705)  672-3363 

Town  of  HALTON  HILLS 

Director  of  Recreation  and  Parks 

(905)  873-2600 

Town  of  HANOVER 

Director  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

(519)  364-2780 

Township  of  HARLEY 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(705)  647-5439 

Township  of  HARVEY 

Administrator  and  Clerk-Treasurer 

(705)  657-8883 

Town  of  HARRISTON 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(519)  338-3444 

Town  of  HEARST 

Director  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

(705)  362-4341 

Township  of  HORNEPAYNE 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(807)  868-2020 

Township  of  HORTON 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(613)  432-6271 

Township  of  HOWARD 

Reeve 

(519)  674-3315 

Township  of  HOWUND 

Recreation  Director 

(705)  368-2277 

Town  of  HUNTSVILLE 

Director  of  Recreation 

(705)  789-1751 

Town  of  INGERSOLL 

Arena  and  Parks  Manager 

(519)  485-0120 

Town  of  IROQUOIS  FALLS 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(705)  232-5700 

Township  of  JAMES 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(705)  678-2237 

Township  of  JOHNSON 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(705)  782-6601 

Town  of  KAPUSKASING 

Community  Services  Director 

(705)  335-2341 

Town  of  KEARNEY 

Chief  Administrator  and  Clerk-Treasurer 

(705)  636-7752 
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CONTACT  PERSON 

CONTACT  NUMBER 

Town  of  KEEWATIN 

Chief  Administrator  and  Clerk 

(807)  547-2881 

Town  of  KENORA 

Clerk-Administrator 

(807)  467-2000 

Town  of  KINCARDINE 

Administrator  and  Clerk 

(519)  396-3468 

Township  of  KINGSTON 

Clerk 

(613)  384-1770 

Town  of  KIRKLAND  LAKE 

Director  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

(705)  567-9361 

City  of  KITCHENER 

Manager  of  Community  Development 

(519)  741-2285 

Township  of  LAKE  OF  THE  BAYS 

Director  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

(705)  635-2272 

Township  of  LARDER  LAKE 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(705)  643-2158 

Town  of  LEAMINGTON 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(519)  326-5761 

Town  of  LINCOLN 

Director  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

(905)  563-8205 

Town  of  LINDSAY 

Director  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

(705)  324-6171 

Town  of  LIHLE  CURRENT 

Recreation  Director 

(705)  368-2277 

City  of  LONDON 

Director  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

(519)  661-4500 

village  of  L'ORIGNAL 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(613)  675-2294 

Township  of  MACHIN 

Administrator-Clerk-Treasurer 

(807)  227-2633 

Township  of  MANITOUWADGE 

Director  of  Leisure  Services 

(807)  826-3227 

Township  of  MARIPOSA 

Chairperson  MAP  Committee 

(705)  953-9900 

Town  of  MARKHAM 

Facility  Coordinator 

(905)  477-7000 

Township  of  MATACHEWAN 

Secretory-Treasurer 

(705)  565-2274 

Town  of  MATTAWA 

Director  of  Recreation 

(705)  744-5611 

Township  of  MAniCE  -VAL  COtE 

Administrator-Clerk 

(705)  364-6511 

Township  of  MAYO 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(613)  332-2637 
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Township  of  McGARRY 

Community  Coordinator 

(705)  634-2145 

Township  of  McNAB 

Recreation  Director 

(613)  623-5756 

Township  of  MICHIPICOTEN 

Superintendent  of  Municipal  Services 

(705)  856-2244 

Town  of  MIDLAND 

Director  of  Community  Services 

(705)  526-4275 

Township  of  MONO 

Recreation  Coordinator 

(519)  941-3599 

Township  of  MONTAGUE 

Administrator-Clerk 

(613)  283-7478 

Township  of  MOONBEAM 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(705)  367-2244 

Township  of  MOORE 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(519)  867-2021 

MOOSONEE  Development  Board 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(705)  336-2993 

Township  of  MORNINGTON 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(519)  595-8917 

Town  of  MOUNT  FOREST 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(519)  323-2150 

Township  of  MURRAY 

Chief  Administrator  and  Clerk 

(613)  392-4435 

Township  of  NAIRN 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(705)  869-4232 

Township  of  NAKINA 

Recreation  Director 

(807)  329-5361 

City  of  NEPEAN 

Special  Events  Officer 

(613)  727-6600 

City  of  NIAGARA  FALLS 

Manager,  Parks,  Recreation  and  Culture 

(905)  356-7521 

Town  of  NICKEL  CENTRE 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(705)  693-2771 

Township  of  NIPIGON 

Recreation  Director 

(807)  887-3135 

Township  of  NORTH  FREDERICKSBURGH 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(613)  354-2186 

City  of  NORTH  BAY 

Recreation  Coordinator 

(705)  474-0400 

City  of  NORTH  YORK 

Health  and  Safety  Trainer 

(416)  395-7886 

Town  of  OAKVILLE 

Director  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

(905)  845-6601 
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Town  of  ORANGEVILLE 

Director  of  Community  Services 

(519)  941-0439 

Township  of  ORO-MEDONTE 

Recreation  Manager 

(705)  487-2171 

Township  of  OSGOODE 

Clerk 

(613)  821-1100 

City  of  OSHAVlfA 

Director  of  Recreation 

(905)  725-7351 

City  of  OHAWA 

Department  of  Corporate  Services 

(613)  244-5300 

City  of  OV/EN  SOUND 

Director  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

(519)  376-1440 

Township  of  PAKENHAM 

Director  of  Recreation 

(613)  624-5430 

Town  of  PALMERSTON 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(519)  343-2340 

Town  of  PARRY  SOUND 

G.M.,  Recreation  Services  International 

(705)  746-2101 

Town  of  PELHAM 

Community  Services  Coordinator 

(905)  892-2607 

City  of  PEMBROKE 

Works  Administrator 

(613)  735-6821 

Town  of  PENETANGUISHENE 

Recreation  Director 

(705)  549-7453 

Township  of  PETAWAWA 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(613)  687-5536 

Villoge  of  PETAWAWA 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(613)  687-5536 

City  of  PETERBOROUGH 

Recreation  Coordinator 

(705)  742-7771 

Town  of  PICKERING 

Director  of  Recreation 

(905)  420-2222 

City  of  PORT  COIBORNE 

Director  of  Community  Services 

(905)  835-2900 

Separated  Town  of  PRESCOTT 

Chief  Administrator  and  Clerk 

(613)  925-2812 

Township  of  RAGLAN 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(613)  758-2061 

Township  of  RED  UKE 

Administrator  and  Clerk 

(807)  727-231  1 

Township  of  RED  ROCK 

Administrator-Clerk-Treasurer 

(807)  886-2245 

lown  of  RENFREW 

Director  of  Porks  and  Recreotion 

(613^  432-4848 
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Town  of  RICHMOND  HILL 

Director  of  Recreation 

(905)  771-8800 

Township  of  RIDEAU 

Clerk 

(613)  489-3314 

Township  of  ROCHESTER 

Recreation  Director 

(519)  728-2213 

Village  of  ROCKCLIFFE  PARK 

Chairperson,  Recreation  Committee 

(613)  749-9791 

Township  of  ROLPH,  BUCHANAN,  WYLIE,  & /AcKAY 

Administmtor-Ckerk'Treasurer 

(613)  584-31  14 

City  of  SAULTSTE.  MARIE 

Commissioner  of  Community  Services 

(705)  759-2500 

City  of  SCARBOROUGH 

Manager,  Scarborough  Centennial  Centre 

(416)  396-4057 

Township  of  SCHREIBER 

Recreation  Coordinator 

(807)  824-2711 

Township  of  SCUGOG 

Parks  and  Recreation  Coordinator 

(905)  985-7346 

Town  of  SHELBURNE 

Administrator-Clerk-Treasurer 

(519)  925-2600 

Township  of  SHERBORNE 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(705)  766-221  1 

Township  of  SIDNEY 

Recreation  Manager 

(613)  966-8330 

Town  of  SIMCOE 

Director  of  Community  Services 

(519)  426-5870 

Town  of  SIOUX  LOOKOUT 

Director  of  Culture,  Parks  and  Recreation 

(807)  737-2700 

Town  of  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(705)  338-2717 

Township  of  SOMBRA 

Administrator-Clerk 

(519)  892-3637 

Township  of  SOUTH  SHERBROOKE 

Chief  Administrator  and  Clerk 

(613)  268-2194 

Township  of  SOUTH-WEST  OXFORD 

Clerk-Treasurer-Administrator 

(519)  485-0477 

Village  of  SPRINGFIELD 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(519)  765-4222 

Township  of  SPRINGWATER 

Clerk 

(705)  728-4784 

City  of  ST.  CATHARINES 

Area  Supervisor,  Recreaf'on  Department 

(905)  688-5600 

Township  of  ST.  JOSEPH 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(705)  246-2625 
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City  of  ST.  THOMAS 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(519)  631-1680 

Villoge  of  STIRLING 

Administrator-Clerk-Treasurer 

(613)  395-3380 

Town  of  STURGEON  FALLS 

Administrator-Clerk-Treasurer 

(705)  753-2250 

City  of  SUDBURY 

Director  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

(705)  674-3141 

Township  of  TAY 

Recreation  Coordinator 

(705)  534-7248 

Township  of  TEHKUMMAH 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(705)  859-3293 

Township  of  TEMAGAMI 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(705)  569-3421 

Township  of  TERRACE  BAY 

Recreation  and  Tourism  Coordinator 

(807)  825-3315 

Township  of  THE  ARCHIPELAGO 

Facilities  Manager 

(705)  746-4243 

City  of  THUNDER  BAY 

Facility  Enterprise  and  Administration  Director 

(807)  625-21  10 

Town  ofTILLSONBURG 

Community  and  Recreation  Services 

(519)  842-6428 

City  of  TIMMINS 

Clerk 

(705)  264-1331 

City  of  TORONTO 

Coordinator,  Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Drugs 

(416)  392-8016 

City  of  TRENTON 

Manager  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

(613)  392-2841 

Township  of  VAL  RITA-HARTY 

Clerk-Treasurer  Administrator 

(705)  335-6146 

Town  of  VALLEY  EAST 

Town  Administrator  and  Clerk 

(705)  897-4938 

City  of  VANIER 

Department  of  Recreation  Services 

(613)  746-8105 

Town  of  VAUGHAN 

Director  of  Recreation 

(905)  832-2281 

Town  of  WALKERTON 

Director  of  Recreation 

(519)  881-2223 

City  of  WATERLOO 

Community  and  Recreation  Services 

(519)  886-1  550 

Villoge  of  WATFORD 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(519)  876-2740 

Township  of  WELLESLEY 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(519)  699-461  1 
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Township  of  WEST  GARAERAXA 

Recreation  Committee  Secretary 

(519)  843-2259 

Township  of  WEST  aRLETON 

Manager  of  Recreation 

(613)  832-5644 

Town  of  WHITCHURCH-STOUFFVILLE 

Director  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

(905)  640-1900 

Town  of  WIARTON 

Director  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

(519)  534-1100 

Township  of  WILLIAMSBURGH 

Clerk-Treasurer 

(613)  535-2673 

Township  of  WILMOT 

Director  of  Recreation  Services 

(519)  634-8444 

Village  of  WOODVILLE 

Recreation  Secretary 

(705)  439-2505 

Township  of  YARMOUTH 

Administrator  and  Clerk 

(519)  631-4860 

Township  of  ZORRA 

Recreation  Director 

(519)  485-2490 
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Model  Municipal  Resolution 

Requesting  Revocation  of  Existing  Liquor  Licence 

W^HEREAS  Council  has  been  advised  by  local  residents  of  drunkenness,  rowdiness  and 
illegal  activity  associated  with  the  ESTABLISHMENT; 

And  whereas  Subsection  15(1)  provides  that  a member  or  employee  of  the  Liquor 
Licence  Board  of  Ontario  may  direct  that  a proposal  be  issued  to  revoke  or  suspend  the 
liquor  licence  for  any  ground  under  subsection  6(2)  of  the  Act  that  would  disentitle  an 
applicant  to  a licence; 

And  whereas  subsection  6(2)  (h)  of  the  Act  provides  that  an  applicant  is  entitled  to  be 
issued  a licence  to  sell  liquor  except  if  the  licence  is  not  in  the  public  interest  having  regard 
to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  residents  of  the  municipality  in  which  the  premises  are 
located; 

And  whereas  section  7.1  of  the  Regulations  under  the  Act  states  that,  in  the  absence 
of  receiving  submissions  to  the  contrary,  the  Board  shall  consider  a resolution  of  the 
Council  of  the  municipality,  in  which  are  located  the  premises  for  which  a person  holds 
a licence  to  sell  liquor,  as  proof  of  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  residents  of  a municipali- 
ty for  the  purposes  of  clause  6(2)  (h)  of  the  Act; 

And  whereas  local  residents  continue  to  complain  that  the  ESTABLISHMENT  is  not 
being  operated  in  accordance  with  the  Act  and  therefore  poses  a serious  danger  to  the 
community  due  to  drunkenness,  harassment,  drug  dealing  and  other  undesirable  activi- 
ties directly  related  to  the  operation  of  the  licensed  premises; 

And  whereas  these  complaints  have  been  confirmed  by  the  police,  who  laid  numerous 
charges  on  the  ESTABLISHMENT  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  premises,  including 
illegal  gambling,  theft  and  possession  of  stolen  property; 

And  whereas  the  Act  authorizes  the  Council  to  investigate  any  alleged  contravention 
and  report  to  Council  with  respect  to  any  contravention; 

Now  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 

1 . That  Council  advise  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario  that  the  liquor  licence  cur- 
rently issued  with  respect  to  the  ESTABLISHMENT  at  ADDRESS  is  not  in  the  public's  inter- 
est having  regard  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  residents  of  the  municipalin'  and  request 
the  issuance  of  a proposal  by  the  LLBO  to  revoke  the  licence. 

2.  That  in  light  of  the  concerns  expressed  by  the  residents  and  the  recent  action  taken  by 
police  with  respect  to  the  F.STABLISHMF.N  F,  Council  also  require  NAME  OF  ALT'HORI'Pi' 
to  investigate  any  complaints  receiv'^ed  with  respect  to  the  premises  and  anv  suspected  con- 
travention of  Act  and  report  to  Council  as  to  its  findings  any  further  action  to  be  taken. 
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City  of  Toronto 

Resolution  of  Neighborhood  Rights 

Toronto  city  council  recognizes  the  potential  value  of  licensed  establishments  to  commu- 
nities but  also  the  negative  impact  of  establishments  that  operate  irresponsibly.  In  support 
of  residents’  rights  to  a safe  and  peaceful  neighborhood,  Toronto  city  council  requests  that 
for  new  liquor  licence  applications  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  of 
Ontario  (LLBO): 

1 . first  and  foremost,  continue  to  take  into  consideration  support  for 
and  objections  to  new  liquor  licence  applications  by  individuals,  groups 
or  associations  (resident  or  business)  in  the  municipality 

2.  continue  to  take  into  consideration  municipal  resolutions  as  evidence 
of  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  residents  of  the  municipality 

3.  consider  relevant  charges  (including  liquor  and  drug- related  charges) 
laid  by  police  and  other  enforcement  officers  against  the  applicant  or 
at  the  establishment  as  evidence  when  deciding  if  the  applicant  will 
carry  on  business  in  accordance  with  the  law 

4.  forward  copies  of  liquor  licence  application  forms  for  new  licences  or 
for  transfers  to  the  city  councillor  and  interested  community  groups 

5.  require  all  new  applicants  and  their  staff  to  complete  a server 
training  program 

6.  require  all  new  applicants  to  accept  the  following  conditions 
on  their  liquor  licences: 

A six-month  probation  period  will  follow  the  issuance  of  a new 
licence.  Letters  of  complaint,  police  charges  or  infractions  of  the 
Liquor  Licence  Act  W\\\  result  in  a public  hearing  if  the  problems 
cannot  be  resolved  to  all  parties’  satisfaction. 

The  LLBO  will  inform  the  city  councillor  and  interested  communin’^ 
groups  of  any  infractions  of  the  Liquor  Licence  Act  that  they  are  aware 
of  during  this  six-month  probation  period. 

The  liquor  licence  will  not  be  transferable  without  public  notice  to 
allow  the  community  to  provide  input  to  the  LLBO.  This  involves 
posting  a placard  in  a visible  location  (front  window,  eve  level  or 
equivalent)  lor  3fi  days,  failure  to  do  so  will  result  in  the  LLBO’s 
requiring  the  placard  to  be  posted  for  60  days. 
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7.  All  applicants  must  comply  with  the  Liquor  Licence  Act. 

8.  All  applicants  for  a new  liquor  licence  must  give  public  notice  by  posting 
a placard  in  a visible  location  (front  window,  eye  level  or  equivalent)  for 
30  days.  Failure  to  do  so  will  result  in  the  LLBO  s requiring  the  placard 
to  be  posted  for  60  days.  Applications  for  premises  previously  licensed 
within  the  past  six  months  will  not  be  exempt  from  posting  a placard. 

In  addition,  Toronto  city  council  requests  that,  in  Ward  2,  the  LLBO  require 
all  new  liquor  licence  applicants  to  meet  the  following  minimum  requirements: 

1 . Applicants  must  demonstrate  broad-based  community  support  for  their 
liquor  licence  applications,  including  letters  of  support  from  residents, 
businesses,  elected  representatives,  groups  and  associations  in  the 
community  where  the  proposed  establishments  are  to  be  located.  Also, 
witnesses  from  the  community  must  be  present  to  support  applications 
in  person  at  any  LLBO  meetings  or  hearings. 

2.  Applicants  must  demonstrate  that  they  have  addressed  the  concerns 
expressed  by  the  community  in  attending  community  meetings, 
meeting  with  elected  representatives  and  police,  developing  house 
policies  and  accepting  conditions  on  their  licences. 

March  4,  1997 


For  more  information  contact  Simone  Cusenza,  c/o  Parkdale  Focus  Community  Watch,  at 
416-588-3985,  or  Toronto  city  council  at  416-392-7919. 
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Sample  Board  of  Health  Report 

The  Regional  Municipality  of  Waterloo  Board  of  Health 

To:  Chair  Grace  Sudden  and 

Members  of  Health  and  Social  Services  Committee 

Date:  May  23,  1996 

Subject:  Proposed  Privatization/Deregulation  of  Alcohol  Sales  in  the  Province 


Recommendation 

1 . That  Waterloo  Regional  Council  write  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Honorable 
Ernie  Eves,  to  register  strong  opposition  to  the  inclusion  of  privatization/deregulation  as 
part  of  the  modernization  process  of  alcohol  sales  in  Ontario,  such  letter  to  cite  the  pub- 
lic health  reasons  as  stated  in  the  attached  report. 

2.  That  in  the  event  the  Province  of  Ontario  announces  an  intent  to  deregulate  the  sale 
of  alcohol,  the  Waterloo  Regional  Council  write  to  the  Premier,  the  Honorable  Michael 
Harris,  the  Minister  of  Health,  the  Honorable  Jim  Wilson,  the  Minister  of  Finance  and 
Minister  in  charge  of  the  special  cabinet  committee  to  review  privatization,  the  Honor- 
able Ernie  Eves,  and  the  leaders  of  the  other  two  parties,  in  order  to  recommend  that: 

a)  deliberations  concerning  changes  in  the  access  to  alcohol  need  to  be 
based  on  an  understanding  that  alcohol  is  an  addictive  drug,  and 
therefore  not  an  ordinary  consumer  commodity 

b)  the  government  proceed  slowly  and  carefully  in  its  review  of  the  current 
system  of  alcohol  sales,  taking  into  account  the  research  evidence 
concerning  the  consequences  of  increased  availability  and  the  results 

of  privatization  initiatives  in  other  jurisdictions,  and  making  public 
health  and  safety  a pivotal  issue 

c)  there  be  broad  and  extensive  community  consultation  prior  to  any 
changes  in  the  current  system  of  alcohol  sales,  including  a mechanism 
to  hear  from  neighborhoods,  communities  and  municipalities 

d)  the  requirement  that  all  staff  (permanent,  temporary  and  casual) 
working  in  retail  alcohol  outlets  receive  a uniform  training  and 
education  program,  with  periodic  refresher  sessions,  to  ensure  that 
they  have  the  skills  to  eflectively  prevent  sales  to  minors,  intoxicated 
persotis  and  third-party  sales 
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e)  a legislative  requirement  that  local  communities  be  included  in  an 
effective  manner,  in  the  decision-making  process  regarding  the  location, 
number,  size,  and  hours  of  sales  of  retail  alcohol  sales  outlets  in  their 
neighborhoods 

f)  the  need  for  municipalities  to  be  given  the  legislative  power  to  exercise 
control  over  alcohol  sales  outlets  (e.g.,  licensing)  at  the  local  level  in  order 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  their  communities,  such  powers  to  be 
conferred  at  the  local  level  because  that  is  where  alcohol-related  problems 
are  experienced 

g)  the  requirement  that  alcohol  sales  outlets  not  be  involved  in  cross- 
marketing, i.e.,  that  “stores”  that  sell  alcohol  be  designated  exclusively 
for  that  purpose  (notwithstanding  the  current  wine  “boutiques”) 

h)  the  need  for  the  government  to  ensure  the  continuation  of  the  quality 
assurance  function  currently  provided  by  the  LCBO 

i)  request  that  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  ensure 
that,  regardless  of  whether  there  are  changes  to  the  current  sales  systems, 
taxation  and  price  levels  of  beverage  alcohol  do  not  decrease. 

3.  That  the  Regional  Community  Health  Department  alert  the  municipal  legal  and  plan- 
ning departments  within  the  Region  of  Waterloo  to  the  issues  concerning  increased  access 
to  alcohol,  with  the  purpose  of  preparing  a definition  of  an  “Alcohol  Sales  Oudet”  for 
inclusion  in  the  zoning  bylaw  regulations. 

4.  That  the  Waterloo  Regional  Council  send  this  report  to  the  Association  of  Munici- 
palities of  Ontario. 

5.  That  the  Community  Health  Department  share  information  on  alcohol  sales  issues 
with  the  community  and  host  community  meetings  to  facilitate  public  discussion. 


Summary 


The  Progressive  Conservatives,  during  the  1995  provincial  election  campaign,  indicated 
their  intention  to  privatize/deregulate  alcohol  sales  and  distribution  in  Ontario.  On  May 
8,  1996,  the  Honorable  Ernie  Eves,  Minister  of  Finance,  was  appointed  to  chair  a special 
cabinet  committee  to  review  the  privatization  of  government  holdings. 

There  are  a number  of  reasons  for  Waterloo  Regional  Council  to  involve  itself  in  the  pri- 
vatization/deregulation of  alcohol  sales  debate.  Alcohol  is  the  drug  of  choice  for  most 
Ontarians,  and  unlike  other  consumer  products,  its  use  is  directly  responsible  for  or 
implicated  in  the  disruption  of  society  at  large.  The  economic  toll  of  alcohol  far  exceeds 
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the  revenue  from  alcohol  sales  in  the  province.  Local  communities  absorb  the  conse- 
quential costs  of  health  care,  law  enforcement  and  social  welfare.  Privatization/deregula- 
tion is  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  assumed  consumer  demand  for  increased  convenience, 
choice  and  decreased  product  price.  Research  clearly  demonstrates  that  an  increase  in  the 
availability  of  alcohol  may  increase  its  consumption,  and  ultimately  increase  alcohol-relat- 
ed problems.  As  well,  there  may  be  an  increase  in  the  product  price  and  limited  choice. 


Report 

Many  individuals  and  groups  (including  boards  of  health,  regional  governments  and 
about  50  municipalities)  have  taken  a position  against  privatization.  They  are  advocating 
for  the  inclusion  of  a health  and  social  policy  perspective  in  the  governments  delibera- 
tions prior  to  introduction  of  changes  to  the  current  system.  On  January  31,  1996,  the 
Association  of  Local  Official  Health  Agencies  (ALOHA)  passed  a resolution  that  requests 
the  Government  of  Ontario  to: 

• include  a social  and  health  policy  analysis  in  its  review  of  the  beverage 
alcohol  retail  system 

• ensure  that  the  way  beverage  alcohol  is  retailed  in  the  province  is 
structured  around  strong  and  enforceable  regulatory  controls  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  beverage  alcohol  to  minors  and  intoxicated  persons 

• ensure  that  local  communities  will  be  actively  included  in  the  decision- 
making process  concerning  the  number  of  retail  alcohol  outlets. 

This  report  will  outline  the  public  health  and  safety  implications  of  the  privatization/ 
deregulation  of  alcohol  sales. 


Proposed  Privatization  of  Alcohol  Sales  in  Ontario 

In  recent  decades,  many  jurisdictions  within  Canada,  the  United  States  and  internation- 
ally have  moved  from  government-controlled  monopoly  systems  to  full  or  partial  privati- 
zation of  alcohol  sales.  The  current  proposal  to  privatize  alcohol  sales  is  not  new  to 
Ontario.  Over  the  past  two  decades  the  Ontario  Legislature  has  considered  six  bills  to 
amend  the  Liquor  Control  Act  \.o  permit  increased  private  sector  involvement  in  the  sale 
of  beer  and  wine  (1). 

Prior  to  and  during  the  1995  Ontario  election  campaign,  the  Progressive  Conservative 
Parry  identified  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario  (LCBO)  as  one  of  the  government 
assets  it  would  consider  privatizing.  A background  paper  released  in  March  1995  stated 
that  while  “...the  Ontarli^  public  will  always  require  that  government  play  a critical  role 
in  the  control  ot  licensing,  the  regulation  of  distribution  and  the  monitoring  of  qualin-  of 
alcoholic  beverages...  It  is  the  belief  of  the  PC  Part}'  ot  Ontario  that  the  historic  rationale 
lor  the  government  to  own  and  manage  the  sale  ot  liquor  should  be  updated  to  reflect 
todays  society”  (2).  I he  background  paper  identified  the  parrv’s  commitment  to  "shortlv 
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after  election,  establish  an  Independent  Commission  to  study  the  modernization  of  liquor 
retailing  in  Ontario  including  a full  examination  of  an  increased  role  for  the  private  sec- 
tor.” Reporting  within  a six-month  period,  the  Independent  Commission  would  be  guid- 
ed by  six  criteria  in  order  to  develop  its  recommendations: 

• improved  customer  service,  selection  and  price 

• need  for  a net  financial  gain  to  the  taxpayer 

• national  and  international  experiences 

• special  role  of  Ontario’s  wine  industry 

• ensuring  control  and  public  safety 

• opportunities  of  ownership  by  current  LCBO  employees. 

It  is  within  the  public  health  mandate  to  become  well  informed  of  alcohol  sales  issues  in 
order  to  respond  to  any  policy  changes  that  may  be  proposed  from  the  perspective  of  their 
health  impact. 


Alcohol  Is  Not  Just  Like  Any  Other  Consumer  Product 

• Alcohol  is  a mind-altering  substance  with  addictive  properties. 

• It  is  a depressant  drug  that  slows  down  the  brain’s  ability  to  think 
and  to  make  decisions  and  judgments. 

• Alcohol  has  the  potential  for  damage  and  disruption. 

Annually  in  Ontario,  approximately  640,000  people  report  some  physical,  social  or 
health-related  harm  resulting  from  their  own  drinking  (3).  Alcohol  is  the  one  substance 
that  is  directly  responsible  for  or  implicated  in  more  disruption  of  families,  friendships, 
household  income,  workplace  efficiency,  road  and  waterway  safety  than  any  other  sub- 
stance. (4) 

Alcohol  is  the  only  intoxicating  substance  that  we  allow  to  be  mass-marketed  and  mass- 
advertised  in  our  society  and  along  with  alcohol’s  very  preferred  treatment  must  come 
appropriate  regulation. (5) 


Costs  of  Alcohol  to  the  Community 

Ontario  is  one  of  the  highest  users  of  alcohol  in  Canada.  With  82  per  cent  of  adults 
(18  years  and  over)  reporting  use  of  alcohol  in  the  past  year.  (Waterloo  Region  reports  a 
use  among  adults  as  83  per  cent  of  the  population)  (6)  The  use  of  alcohol  was  estimated 
at  a total  annual  social  cost  of  $5.8  billion  in  Ontario  in  1990.  (7)  The  total  provincial 
revenue  from  alcohol  sales  for  1990-91  was  $1.4  billion.  (8) 

There  are  other  associated  costs  to  the  privatization  process.  If  the  government  is  con- 
templating more  than  who  owns  the  LCBO  then  they  and  we  will  have  to  understand  the 
potential  changes  in  what  gets  delivered  by  any  new  system  in  terms  of  jobs,  taxes,  social 
and  environmental  impacts  as  well  as  the  growth  and  success  of  producers. 
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Some  of  the  costs  to  be  absorbed  by  community  budgets  due  to  increased  alcohol  avail- 
ability are  the  following: 

Health  care 

Individuals  with  alcohol  problems  are  estimated  to  occupy  four  to  seven  times  more  hos- 
pital beds  in  Ontario  than  the  general  population  (7) 

Law  enforcement 

Costs  will  be  incurred  due  to  the  associated  increase  of  crimes  related  to  violence  and  rob- 
bery, as  well  as  traffic  accidents.  In  Waterloo  Region,  34.7  per  cent  of  fatal  motor  vehicle 
accidents  in  1994  involved  alcohol.  (9)  In  1995,  this  rose  to  45  per  cent.  Here  the  cost  of 
law  enforcement  is  compounded  by  the  cost  of  human  life. 

Workplace 

Ontario  studies  revealed  a 10  to  20  per  cent  loss  of  total  productivity  in  Ontario’s  work- 
place that  was  directly  related  to  alcohol  use.  The  rate  of  absenteeism  and  accidents  was 
two  to  three  times  greater  with  employees  who  used  drugs  or  alcohol.  (7) 


What  Does  the  Public  Really  Want? 

Recent  surveys  by  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation  (1995)  indicate  that  the  majority 
of  adults  in  Ontario  are  satisfied  with  the  current  system  of  alcohol  distribution  and  not 
supportive  of  increased  access  to  alcoholic  beverages,  as  represented  by  decreased  taxes, 
longer  hours  of  sale  of  retail  stores,  or  sales  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  corner  or  convenience 
stores  (10).  Only  28  per  cent  were  in  favor  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  corner  stores,  and  80 
per  cent  wanted  efforts  increased  to  prevent  drunken  customers  from  being  served.  The 
survey  also  included  questions  about  the  personal  accessibility  to  off-premise  and  on- 
premise alcohol  sales.  Respondents  reported  as  follows:  very  convenient  (62  per  cent), 
somewhat  convenient  (27  per  cent),  somewhat  inconvenient  (8  per  cent)  and  very  incon- 
venient (4  per  cent).  (11) 

Focus  groups  conducted  on  the  privatization  of  alcohol  sales  by  the  North  York  board  of 
health  indicated  the  following: 

• Residents  are  worried  about  the  health  and  safety  of  their  families  and 
neighborhoods;  they  feel  that  increasing  the  availability  of  alcohol  through 
a profit-driven  privatized  system  will  endanger  their  communities  and 
expose  their  families  to  unnecessary  risks. 

• The  critical  issue  is  how  and  where  the  alcohol  is  sold,  rather  than  who 
sells  the  alcohol.  Effective  measures  to  ensure  that  alcohol  is  not  sold  to 
minors  or  to  the  intoxicated  are  absolutely  essential. 

• Quality  control  is  important  to  the  comnumitv  and  this  component  needs 
to  be  maintained  in  order  to  assure  citizens  of  the  saferv  of  the  alcohol 
they  purchase.  (12) 
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Community  Self-Regulation 

Privatization  v/ill  necessitate  community  self-regulation  to  control  the  negative  effects  of 
increased  availability.  A number  of  components  of  availability  include  the  following: 

Price 

Research  identifies  that  the  association  between  demand  and  price  is  price  elastic.  As  the 
price  of  alcohol  rises,  consumption  falls.  Youth,  with  less  disposable  income,  are  very  sus- 
ceptible to  price  increases.  (13)  A recently  published  study  concluded  that  although 
increased  taxes  will  have  less  effect  in  preventing  a rise  in  health  and  social  costs  from 
heavy  drinking,  taxation  is  an  important  public  health  strategy  for  affecting  the  light  and 
moderate  drinkers,  who  are  “responsive  to  price  and  account  for  nearly  half  of  the  alco- 
hol-related accidents. ”(14) 

NumbeVy  location  and  size  of  outlets 

Ontario  should  carefully  consider  the  lessons  learned  in  California  before  adopting  the 
radical  and  highly  questionable  policy  of  privatizing  the  LCBO.  The  experiences  of 
African-American  and  Latino  communities  in  South  Central  Los  Angeles  and  the  inner 
city  of  Oakland  are  important  to  any  discussion  of  density  in  that  they  represent  the  most 
dire  of  urban  examples  from  the  negative  effects  of  a free-market  system  of  alcohol  sales. 
(1 5)  In  comparison  with  other  areas  of  these  two  cities,  the  inner-city  neighborhoods  were 
disproportionately  populated  by  alcohol  outlets.  The  high  concentration  of  stores  attract- 
ed and  contributed  to  high  rates  of  violence,  crime  and  other  social  problems  while  at  the 
same  time  replacing  other  types  of  retail  services,  such  as  grocery  stores,  banks,  depart- 
ment stores.  In  the  1992  riots  in  South  Central  Los  Angeles,  more  than  200  of  the  700 
alcohol  outlets  were  destroyed.  Following  the  riots,  community  groups  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  any  redevelopment  of  alcohol  outlets  in  the  inner-city  area.  They  are 
working  to  create  a community  input  mechanism  into  decision-making  around  numbers 
and  location  of  alcohol  outlets.  Some  of  the  lessons  learned  were  that  privatization  is  asso- 
ciated with  increases  in  violence  and  other  public  health  and  safety  problems  (particular- 
ly among  young  people),  privatization  will  lead  to  enormous  regulatory  and  enforcement 
problems  and  the  adverse  effects  of  privatization  are  extremely  difficult  to  reverse. 

Days  and  hours  of  sale 

Studies  of  hours  and  days  of  sale  have  examined  both  on-  and  off-premise  outlets  and 
have  found  correlations  with  public  drunkenness,  crime  and  alcohol-related  motor-vehi- 
cle crashes  for  both  types  of  outlets.  (16)  Presently  in  Ontario  under  the  Liquor  Control 
Act  there  are  no  provisions  for  any  community  consultation  regarding  either  the  location 
or  hours  of  operation  of  a retail  outlet.  The  Liquor  Licence  Act  doQS  require  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  residents  to  be  taken  into  account,  allowing  for  public  input  on  the  location 
and,  to  a certain  extent,  density  of  licensed  premises  as  well  as  conditions  on  a licence. 
The  current  public  interest  component  of  the  Liquor  Licence  Act  is  problematic  and  has 
recently  been  subjected  to  court  challenges.  It  is  in  need  of  revision  to  effectively  support 
residents’  interests.  Community  input  will  be  essential  if  the  Province  of  Ontario  does 
allow  increased  private-sector  involvement  in  alcohol  retail. 
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Prevention  of  sales  to  minorsy  intoxicated  persons  and  third-party  sales 

It  is  of  concern  that  youth  have  such  ready  access  to  alcohol  even  with  our  present  con- 
trols, limited  hours,  limited  locations  and  full-time  adult  sales  personnel.  An  increase  in 
accessibility  of  alcohol  to  the  population  at  large  includes  minors  and  the  intoxicated. 
Will  the  private  sector  regulate/control  the  sale  of  alcohol  to  these  groups  as  well  or  bet- 
ter than  the  LCBO?  Alcohol  continues  to  be  the  drug  of  choice  for  59.9  per  cent  of 
Ontario’s  students.  (17)  Drawing  a parallel  to  the  Tobacco  Control  Act,  a principal  of  an 
Ontario  high  school  stated,  “the  fact  that  neighborhood  convenience  stores  are  already  the 
home  of  socialization/recreation  for  youth  makes  such  a move  (privatization/deregula- 
tion) incredulous.  This,  coupled  with  a lack  of  enforcement,  similar  to  the  lack  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  cigarette  trade,  makes  this  move  an  extremely  dangerous  one.”  (18)  Studies 
show  that  convenience  stores  are  continuing  to  sell  tobacco  to  underage  youth.  The  results 
of  the  1995  ATT  Ontario  Student  Drug  Use  Survey  conducted  approximately  six  months 
after  the  implementation  of  the  Provincial  Tobacco  Control  Act  (1994)  outlawing  the  sale 
of  cigarettes  to  anyone  under  the  age  of  1 9 indicate  that; 

a)  about  15  per  cent  of  respondents  (i.e.,  two-thirds  of  underage  smokers) 
purchased  cigarettes  during  the  four  weeks  before  the  survey 

b)  among  those  who  purchased  cigarettes,  60.5  per  cent  (61.9  per  cent  of 
those  were  1 5 years  and  under)  were  not  asked  for  photo  identification 
when  purchasing  cigarettes. 


Is  There  Better  Consumer  Service 
Provided  Post-Privatization? 

On  a positive  note,  customer  convenience  would  probably  be  greater  under  privatization. 
The  negative  consequences  to  customer  convenience  within  a privatized  system  are  less 
product  choice  per  outlet,  increased  price  (in  the  short  to  medium  term,  unless  govern- 
ment is  willing  to  forego  an  enormous  amount  of  revenue)  and  more  problems  with  ille- 
gally imported  or  homemade  alcohol  making  its  way  to  retail  outlets  (19). 

Any  significant  policy  change  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  alcohol  has  the  potential  to 
change  the  landscape  of  alcohol-related  problems  across  the  province  and  in  the  Region 
of  Waterloo.  The  Community  Health  Department  is  following  this  issue  closely  and  will 
report  further  developments.  Certainly,  Ontario’s  Public  Health  Units  will  participate  in 
any  consultation  opportunities  set  up  by  the  Government  of  Ontario. 

Once  specific  proposals  to  change  the  way  beverage  alcohol  is  retailed  in  Ontario  are 
made  known,  the  committee  should  consider  this  matter  again  and  make  further  recom- 
mendations. 
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Financial  Implications 

Nil 


Other  Department  Considerations 

Nil 


Prepared  by 

Karen  Quigley,  BScN,  RN.  MBA 
Public  Health  Nurse,  Healthy  Lifestyles 


Approved  by 
R.  Sax,  MD 

Commissioner/Medical  Officer  of  Health 
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For  more  information  on  this  or  other  okohol-relnted 
resources,  please  contact:' 

Addiction  Research  Foun'|la0n 
Marketing  Services 

Marketing  and  Communications  Department 
33  Russell  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  2S1  < 

Tel:  (416)  595-6059  or  1 -800-661-1 1 1 1 
Fax:(416)  593-4694 
E-mail:  mktg@arf.org 

Weh  site:  http://wfvifw.arf.org 

or 

Alcohol  Policy  Network  ^ , 

Ontario  Pi(blic  Health  Association 
468  Queen  Street  East,  Suite  202 
Toronto,  Ontario  MSA  1T7  \ 

Tel:  (416)  367-3313  or  1-800-267-6817  ext>  23 
Fax:(416)  367-2844 
E-mail:  apn@web.net 

Web  site:  http://sano.arf.org/apn/apolnet.htm 
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I Addiction  and  Mental  Health  Services  Corporation 


